c pottage” and ‘‘the Congress- 
men who supported it sacri- 
_ ficed conviction and loyalty to 


- 
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y the three great fields of morals, economics and politics; 
_and in each of these fields we see head-on collisions of 


d business; good politics and bad “polities. ‘There is no 
al justification” for this law, declared the President in his 
message, because: ““We  - © 
10 bonus to able-bodied 
tferans of the World War. 
. We must eitner abandon 
theory of patriotism or 
ndon this bill... Patriotism — 
ch is bought and paid for | 
not patriotism.” Yet when 
‘Congress overrode the veto, 
exclaims the Kansas City 
_ Star, it ‘‘ voted overwhelmingly 
to put patriotism on the block, 
buy and pay for it.” It was 
“sordid transaction,” de- 
ares the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
atch, when ‘‘the ex-service 
“men who jammed the Bonus 
bill through Congress sold 
their birthright for a mess of 


the public welfare to votes.” 
And this St. Louis paper adds 
the pessimistic prediction that 
“never again, unless there is 


ere -S, Patent Office and in Foreign Countries) 


(New York) combined with THE LITERA 


New York, May 31, 1924 


fe pigs es . (This title registered in U. S. Patent Office) 


HE FIVE-YEAR FIGHT for the bonus was waged on 


ay ( 
opinions. It is declared moral and immoral; good business and 


a complete change of spirit in 
_ America, will the Republic be 
_ defended by a citizen army 
fighting unselfishly for home 


OVER THE TOP AGAIN! 


—Scheinfeld in the Baltimore American. 
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_ they receive.” 


and country; it willbe de-~ 


fended by an army of mercenaries, fighting for pelf.” Another 
charge made against the Bonus Law on the score of morals is 
‘that it is a “‘gold-brick” bonus, which will cost most of the veter- 
ans, in the opinion of the Detroit. Free Press, ‘‘much more than 
It was put over, declares the Washington Post, 
by ‘Democrats, Republicans and radicals, a non-partizan combi- 
nation against the people, animated solely by the desire for 
political gain at the taxpayers’ expense.” 

But equally emphatic, on the other hand, is the verdict of 
those who insist that Congress has honestly met its moral 
obligations by its enactment of a bonus law despite the vetoes of 
two Presidents. As the Pittsburgh Gazette Times reminds us, 


. **s, very large number of Representatives and a goodly proportion 


Oe a 


of the Senators were elected on personal platforms which con- 


- tained planks committing them to support a bonus bill.’ The 


- 
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pie 


~ THE - DAY 


NUS VICTORY 
new law, declares the Kansas City Journal, is an act of ‘‘simple 
justice” to “those who made financial sacrifices to answer the 
call of their country while others stayed at home and made 
financial gains.” This act of justice, it predicts, will be a cause 
of gratification to ‘millions of Americans who are not bene- 
ficiaries of the law.’ As the Milwaukee Journal sees it, ‘a 
: Government that subsidized 
favored industries in the inter- 
est of some group or other 
F that had a pull could not turn 
hfe around and say ‘only the 


| ; <7 ae soldiers and sailors shall be 
lll 
ll” a 


oa 


denied.’’”” And in the Des 
Ny . Moines Register and Tribune, 
“lf 7 


which thinks the provisions 
E of the Bonus Law ‘“‘illiberal,” 
we read: 


; 
, 


“Tf we are to get ready for 
the ‘next. great war,’ let us 
understand at the start that 
everybody must go in on the 
same level next time. Hither 
all must serve for $30 a month, 
or the soldier must be com- 
pensated along with the pow- 
der-maker. The feudal notion 
of a free soldiery to sustain 
a plutoeratic overhead is pretty 
near the discard.” 


Remarking that ‘‘the prof- 
iteers got their money -in 
stacks while the war was going 
on and afterward,’ Congress- 
man Victor L. Berger’s Social- 
ist Milwaukee Leader weleomes 
this victory for the soldiers, 
such as it is. It is ‘‘rather 
technical than practical,’ as 
The Leader ‘sees it; ‘they get nothing but a small paid-up in- 
surance policy on which they ean borrow a trifle of money and 
play into the hands of the money-lenders.’”’ Now, says this 
paper, ‘‘a strong fight should be begun for old-age pensions for 
the veterans of industry,’’ because ‘‘peace service is infinitely 
more important than war service, and it is a shame that aged 
veterans of peace should be neglected.’’ ‘‘ Wall Street made its 
billions during the war, and then advised the soldiers to ‘forget 
it,”’’? remarks the San Francisco Call, which says that the bonus 
should have been given long ago, but adds that ‘fat last’ is 
better than ‘“‘not at all.’’ ‘‘The House and Senate have said 
in eloquent tones that in the year 1924 this Republic is not un- 
grateful,” says Mr. Hearst’s New York American, a leading 
champion of the bonus, which also remarks that ‘‘it has taken 
the American soldiers five years—longer than the World War— 
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THE JOY-RIDER 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


to get justice from their own country.’”’ As the pro-bonus spokes- 
men for the American Legion see it, Congress has ‘‘kept the 
faith.’ Commander Edward E. Spafford, of the New York 
Department, says in reply to President Coolidge, ‘‘it is true that 
patriotism can not be bought, but by the same token it should 
not be penalized’; and The Kansas Legionnaire, of Wichita, 
assures the ex-service man that his bonus victory places him in 
good company, since ‘‘ Washington, Lincoln, Grant and Lee were 
not ashamed to accept bonuses for their war services.’’ To the 
President’s assertion that ‘‘we owe no bonus to able-bodied 
veterans of the World War,” the Democratic Birmingham Age- 
Herald replies: 


“We owe a bonus to able-bodied big business in the way of a 
tariff, amounting to billions, and we pay it. We owe a bonus to 
able-bodied railroads and other utilities, guaranteeing them a 
net annual earning, and we pay it. We owe a bonus to the 
able-bodied dealers in essential commodities, representing enor- 
mous profits on their operations, and we payit. Weowea bonus 
to the able-bodied British in the way of reduced interest, and we 
pay it. But to the soldiers who, for the country’s sake, sacrificed 
their opportunities to stay at home and profiteer, do we owe no 
bonus? The war brought to this nation the balance of world 
trade and the bulk of the world’s gold reserve. The war gave it 
an opportunity to become the wealthiest and most prosperous 
nation, an opportunity that is still being minted into enormous 
fortunes. But the soldier is not to share it. It is unpatriotic for 
an ex-service man to accept a bonus. But it is not unpatriotic 
for those who made fortunes, while the soldiers fought, to hug 
those fortunes to their bosoms and eall the ex-service men 
avaricious. 

“The Congress of the United States is more clearly informed 
than the President as to the attitude of American people on this 
subject. We are not paying the soldiers for their sacrifice, but 
we are expressing our appreciation in a substantial way.”’ 


So, too, when we turn to the economie and political aspects of 
the bonus victory, we find the same clash of opinions. It 
blights the promise of real tax-reduction and strikes a blow at 
prosperity, aver some authorities, while others tell us that the 
millions thus put into circulation will stimulate business. It 
destroys President Coolidge’s leadership of his party, we are 
assured on the one hand; but on the other we are told that it 
leaves him more securely established than ever in the confidence 
of the people. But before considering at greater length these 


economic and political effects, let us glance briefly at the main 


features of the new law, as summarized in a Washington dis- 
patch to the New York World: 


PUTTING ONE OVER ON “CAL” 
—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Under the terms of the Bonus Law men who served less than 
sixty days get nothing, as every soldier received $60 upon dis- 
charge. Those who served between sixty and 110 days will 
receive cash to the amount of $1 for each day of the excess. 

“‘Other veterans get twenty-year endowment insurance 
policies. The value of the policy is determined as follows: 

“The veteran is allowed $1 for every day of domestic service 
above the original $60, and $1.25 for each day of foreign service. 
This sum, not to exceed $500 for domestie service and $625 for 
foreign service, is multiplied by an arbitrary figure, depending 
upon the age of the veteran. 

“There is little difference in this figure, which averages about 
2.5. The result is then increased by 25 per cent. and the total is 
the value of the policy. The maximum policy for home service 
would be about $1,600 and for foreign service $1,900. The 
average is $962. 

‘‘At the end of two years the veteran can borrow up to 90 per 
cent. of the current face value of the policy—in the ease of a 
$1,000 one the loan could be $87.93. The amount increases each 
year until at the end of the nineteenth year it would be $831.23. 
If he fails to repay, the Government becomes liable for the debt 
and the veteran forfeits his policy. 

‘All members of the Army, Navy or Marine Corps up to the 
grade of Captain in the Army or Lieutenant in the Navy are 
eligible for the bonus exeept civilian officers or members of the 
Student Army Training Corps and Officers’ Reserve Training 
Corps. Dependents of dead veterans get their bonus. 

‘Provision is made for a sinking-fund which at the end of 
twenty years will have paid up all the policies.” 


One result of the Bonus Law, President Coolidge states, will 
be to commit this nation for a period of twenty years to an ad- 
ditional annual average appropriation of $114,000,000. These 
will aggregate, according to the lowest estimate, more than two 
billion dollars. To quote the President further, it will “wipe 
out at once almost all the progress five hard years have accom- 
plished in reducing the national debt.”” And this at a time when 
““we have hardly an economie ill which can not be attributed 
directly or indirectly to high taxes.” Denouncing the law as 
“‘an economic crime,” the Macon Telegraph says that ‘the open- 
ing wedge has been driven in the door of the Treasury.’ The 
overriding of the President’s veto, says the Atlanta Constitution, 
“means that the day will not come for years, if ever, when the 
tax levied on the people of this country by the Federal Govern- 
ment will even approximate the normal burden carried before ~ 
the Great War.” For ‘“‘the burden imposed by this new so-called 
bonus measure is simply the beginning of an expenditure of 
untold millions yet to be authorized, for the experience of the 
Federal Government in this instance will simply duplicate that 


“= ee. 


| aa —Hanny in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


of the Federal Civil War pension system.’’ And in the Houston 


_ Chronicle we read: 


“Tt is interesting to note that the bonus trailed through Con- 
gress on the heels of the Bursum bill which, also, would have 
become a law but for the President’s disapproval. The Bursum 


_ pill was designed to provide an increase and extension of pen- 


sions in connection with the Civil War, which ended fifty-nine 
years ago. 
“Taking the Bonus bill as marking the beginning of a task, 


and the Bursum bill as marking the wind-up of a similar task, - 


we shall be paying the World War veterans—not the crippled, 


- maimed and injured, but the well, sound and able-bodied—pen- 


‘sions, bonuses, etc., for the next fifty-three years. 

he Bonus bill, therefore, is far more significant in what it 
forecasts than in what it seems to complete, and what it forecasts 
is to be measured chiefly on the proposition that it satisfies 
nobody.” 

In his veto message President Coolidge said that ‘‘no one 
supposes the effort will stop here,’ and noted that “already sug- 
gestions are made for a cash bonus, in addition, to be paid at 
once.” ‘The bonus conflict has just begun,’ declares the South 
Bend Tribune. The passage of the bonus, says the Fargo 
Tribune, ‘‘deals America a blow from which it will not recover 

‘for a long period of years.”” The bonus, coming at this time, 
“spells the end of real tax-reduction,”’ avers the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. ‘‘Until the people can make a change in Congress,” 
warns the Washington Post, “‘they may look for additional raids 
on the Treasury.”’ And in the Philadelphia Public Ledger we 
read: 


“The Senate has made its choice between tax relief for more 
than 100,000,000 Americans and a gold-brick bonus for 4,000,- 
000 veterans. 

“Directly and indirectly the three to four billions necessary 
to furnish forth this Barmecide feast, this bogus bonus, to the 
veterans will come out of taxes. Taxes come only from the 
national pocket. Interest and sinking-fund charges must be 
met by taxation. There is nothing left for the taxpayer now but 
to buckle grimly down to the task that has been set by his Con- 
gressional overlords. .. . 

“This insurance-bonus that few veterans cared about is no 
more than the entering wedge. The dreamed-of bonus, that de- 
manded ‘adjusted compensation,’ cash-in-hand bonus, is yet to 
come. 

“The Sixty-eighth Congress has blasted the hopes raised by 
the budget system and wiped out the fruits of the grinding econo- 
mies, the surplusages and all the war-debt payments of the last 
five years. We are back where we were on Armistice Day, 1919, 


so far as the burden of war debt is concerned. 


“A SCRAP OF PAPER” 
—Berryman in the Washington Star. 


P ““A Senate scared stiff by the fear of losing its $7,500-a-year 
jobs has betrayed the American taxpayer.” 


The bonus victory, agrees the Newark News, ‘‘marks the 
complete wreck of the Coolidge economic program.”” Moreover: 


“Every present indication is for an era of continued high prices, 
high wages and high taxes. Business must adjust itself accord- 
ingly.” 


A temporary stimulation of business as a result of the bonus is 
a possibility admitted by the New York Journal of Commerce, 
because “‘we may well be sure that the money paid to the bonus 
recipients will be expended largely for consumable goods,” and 
“this should tend to raise the declining price level and to 
strengthen the activity of trade.” But— 


“Such temporary and wholly illusory ‘benefits’ from the bonus— 
if such they may be called—should not be allowed to conceal or 
mask the real facts about the legislation and its eventual effect. 
These can not be otherwise than evil, since they will inevitably 
involve a waste of capital and resources. The fact that such 
consequences are deferred for a considerable time does not 
reduce their injurious nature. 

“In the last analysis the real question about the bonus will be 
whether this great addition to our present domestic costs will 
handicap us so seriously in international competition as to put 
it out of the question that we recover our foreign markets. 
Business men are already feeling the load of taxation in an 
extreme measure. Add to their present burdens the bonus, 
forbid them to look forward to tax relief, and they must find 
their avenue of escape from present difficulties either in lessened 
wages of labor or in the elimination of the weaker enterprises 
which are least able to bear competition. Foreigners, with their 
costs already lower than ours, need not fear the danger of 
competition from a country which has intentionally burdened 
itself with an annual payment whose weight is likely to grow 
rather than decrease as time passes. 

“The bonus problem is thus neither an immediate guaranty 
of disaster nor a basis for ‘prosperity,’ either individual or 
national. Its effects, even those which are to be felt by the 
banks, will not be fully manifested for some time to come. 
Like the pension evil of past years, it is a cancerous growth, 
gradually eating into the economic vitals, rather than a sharp 
attack of epidemic disease. Perhaps the most hopeful possibil- 
ity of the situation is that the real nature of what has been done, 
when fully understood, may result in combining the indepen- 
dent voters of the country behind some candidate who will pledge 
himself to combat this policy and the brood of evils that are 
sure to spring from it.” 


The hope is exprest by the Tacoma Ledger that ‘the fears of 
President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon, that it will prevent 
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; greatly needed reduction in taxes, may prove groundless and — 


that, while the future of the ex-service men is provided for, 
there still may come relief to the overburdened taxpayers of 
the country.” 

Turning to the political aspects of the bonus legislation, we 


find the Indianapolis Star characterizing them as “‘discouraging | 


to those who look forward to an improvement in popular govern- 
ment.” Declaring the Congress is *‘the bunk,”’ the Minneapolis 
Journal accuses it of hoping to fool the voter by pretending to 
reduce taxes while increasing expenditures. Members of the 
House and Senate overrode the President’s veto, says the Louis- 


ville Courier-Journal, because experience has taught them to be 


more afraid of the bonus 
hunters than of the taxpayers. 
But their hope of political 
profit may be disappointed, 
thinks the Salt Lake ‘City 
Deseret News, which predicts 
‘a reaction for which perhaps 
they are not looking.” ‘In 
the coming election we believe 
President Coolidge will get a 
larger vote of admiration from 
war veterans than the Con- 
gressmen will get by way of 
reward,” remarks the Wichita 
Beacon, which thinks that “‘the 
average service man admires 
courage more than he admires 
the bonus.” As a result of 
President Coolidge’s defeat in 
the bonus fight, the Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, News 
and Courier sees him as ‘“‘a 
President without a party.” 
This Democratic paper goes 
on to say: 


WORLD WAR 
VET {K 


‘The Republican party is 
presenting the country with as 
curious a political spectacle as 
has ever been witnessed. It is 
offering the voters as a can- 
didate for President a man who 
within a month of the formal 
opening of the campaign is being repudiated almost daily by 
an overwhelming majority of its own members in Congress. 

“Tf there has ever been anything like this anywhere on earth 
we have never read of it. It may well make thoughtful people 
wonder as to what is likely to happen in the next five years if 
Mr. Coolidge should be elected next November. 

“Could such an event mean anything else than chaos?’ 


And in another Democratic paper, the New York World, 
we read: 


“There are fifty-one Republicans in the Senate. Seventeen of 
them, exactly one-third, followed the leadership of President 
Coolidge on his greatest fighting issue, the bonus. . 

“Of these seventeen, the financial Northeast furnished eleven. 
In the whole country west of Harrisburg, Mr. Coolidge lined up 
six Republicans. In the whole Middle West territory he found 
two Republicans to agree with him. On the Pacific coast he 
found none. 

“This was the vote taken three weeks before the Repub- 
lican Convention at which Mr. Coolidge will be acclaimed 
almost unanimously the peerless leader of his party.” 


“Just how Coolidge and the elephant are going to get on 
the same platform is beyond logic,” remarks the independent 
Newark News, which think that ‘‘a campaign pinned on the 
personality and leadership of Coolidge with the mangled Mellon 
bill and the bonus is on the face of it an absurdity.’’ But in 
the Republican Pittsburgh Gazette Times we find the situation 
explained as follows: 
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THE END OF THE RAINBOW 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


) 
th 
dent Coolidge, it will seem to some, has been rebuked t 
tol by a considerable proportion of his own party Repres ives 
and Senators. This is not the case, however, as appears: 
from the statement of the facts here given. This highly 
troversial subject having been definitely disposed of, the Repu 
can party will be found standing solidly with the President on 
the right side of those issues which properly separate the parties. 


Congress has given ‘‘a merited rebuke to attempted Executive 
usurpation,” in the opinion of ex-Secretary of the Navy Josephus _ 
Daniels. In his Raleigh News — 
and Observer, Mr. Daniels says: W 

“The veto power was not ~ 
given to the Executivetothwart — 
the oft-exprest will of the — 
people. The compensation bill, 
not satisfactory, was accepted 7 
by the Legion in the belief . 
that, if it was accepted, the 
President would sign it. Of 
course nobody was authorized 
to give such assurance. They 
believed it was that or nothing. | 
Even then Coolidge and Mel- 
lon undertook to give a stone : 
when the brave youth of 
America asked for bread. : 

“The tone of the veto mes- 
sage offended as much as the 
vete itself. The fighters will 
not soon forgive the attempt to 
place them in the attitude 
of making merchandize of 
patriotism.” 


On the other hand the Hel- 
ena, Montana, /ndependent de- ~ 
fends the President for his 
bonus stand, and condemns 
Congress. To quote: 


“The President will be 
stronger than ever with the 
element which seeks his re- 
election. Americans who want 
the Coolidge type of President 
now know that he will go through with a thing when he starts 
it. When the veterans learn individually what kind of a bill 
has been passed, those who voted for the measure will cer- 
tainly have their contempt, both Republicans and Democrats..”’ 


Writing in his Emporia Gazette while the fate of some of the 
bills mentioned was still in doubt, William Allen White thus 
explains the political strategy behind the passage of the Bonus 
bill over the President’s veto: 


“Tt is part of a general offensive planned against the conserva- 
tives by the radicals, an offensive to which it is good polities for 
Democrats tolendencouragement. Under La Follette’s leadership, 
which controls both Houses of Congress, the radicals are eheck- 
ing up to the President five bills for his veto. The pension and 
bonus bills, the immigration bill, the tax bill, and probably the 
MeNary-Haugen. price-fixing bill. If he vetoes these bills, he 
will alienate five separate and powerful minorities, whichadded to 
the Democratic vote may cost the Republicans the election. 
If he fails to veto these five bills the forces of conservatives, being 
unable to get what they demand of the President, will cool on 
Coolidge, leaving him to the wolves of Democracy and Liberal- 
ism. In addition to this legislative campaign, the La Follette 
forces are planning to go ahead in due course with the Mellon 
investigation in order to add another element of disintegration to 
the Republican party; that is, the Prohibitionists. For the revela- 
tions of the Treasury Department work on Prohibition enforce- 
ment will enrage the dry Middle West. La Follette, the master- 
mind of the Liberal forces, is behind the whole offensive. He is 
the power with which conservatives have to deal.” 
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THE ROUTE TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE ARMY AIR SERVICE PLANES IN THEIR ATTEMPT TO CIRCLE THE GLOBE 


i Of the four airplanes which left Los Angeles March 17, one came to grief, 
4 | on May 17, a distance of more than 5,000 miles from their starting place. 


The three others reached Paramashiru Island, Japan, north of Bettobu, 
Attu Island, the last of the Aleutian chain, the “‘jumping-off”’ place for 


the trans-Pacific ‘‘hop,”’ is west of Chicagoff Island. The schedule allows five months to complete the journey of 25,331 miles. 


“HOPPING” THE PACIFIC 


HREE TINY SPECKS, emerging from a gray, overcast 
sky near Paramashiru, northernmost island of the Kuriles 
chain of Japan, soon followed by the monotonous drone 
of powerful airplane engines, wrote a new chapter in aviation 
history on May 17. For these three tiny specks; piloted by 
American Army Air Service officers, had, after a perilous dash of 
approximately a thousand miles through Arctic winds and snow- 
storms, crossed for the first time in history that great body of 
water that separates the Far West from the Far East. The 
sirens and crews of two warships—Japanese and American— 
joined in creating a deafening welcome. Furthermore, we read 
in Associated Press dispatches from the Orient, the Japanese 
have rendered every possible aid to our aviators, and will con- 
tinue to do so while they are in Japanese territory. As one 
dispatch puts it: 


“The Japanese exclusion question and all the bitterness it 
engendered are momentarily forgotten while Tokyo thrills over 
the feat of the American aviators in linking for the first time in 
history American and Japanese territory by air. 

“American Army officers here are to-night receiving scores of 
congratulations on the success 
of their comrades. Japanese 
Army and Navy officials are 
ungrudging in their congratu- 
lations. 

“The flight to this place 

[Minato], completing a passage 
of the Pacific by air, closed 
the last gap in man’s aerial 
navigation around the world, 
Americans, British and Por- 
tuguese having flown over the 
-Atlantic, British aviators hav- 
ing flown from England to 
Singapore, and Italians having 
flown across Southern Asia 
and up the China Coast to 
Japan, while British and Japa- 
nese flyers have traversed the 
entire stretches of their own 
countries.” 


The air-line distance from 
Attu Island, westernmost of 
the Aleutian chain, to Para- 


Courtesy of the Chicago Tribune 


os 


their course by a storm. After taking refuge behind a small 
island off the Siberian coast for a few hours, the journey was 


resumed, and completed in. twelve hours and ten minutes, 
_“By successfully accomplishing this flight _ 


actual flying time. 
these Army pilots have thrown a new kind of bridge from the 
Occident to the Orient,’’ remarks the Newark News. “They 


were delayed by gales and snowstorms, but these very weather 
data for the aviators 


conditions have furnished valuable 
who will follow them,’ observes the Boston Globe, and the 


neighboring Herald reminds us that “for courage, skill, and 


endurance, we must place the names of Lieutenants Lowell 
Smith, Erik Nelson, 
flight, high on the Army Air Service roll of honor.”’” Moreover, 
adds the Des Moines Capital, ‘‘throughout the summer they 
will be risking their lives continuously for the advancement of 
aviation and the glory of the United States.” 

“The Army Air Service flight is not a ‘stunt,’” explains the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; “in fact, the American flyers are taking 
every conceivable precaution to avoid danger.” The significant 
aspects of this epochal journey through the clouds from 
America to Asia are thus discust by the Pittsburgh Sun: 


“The Japanese, with their sen- 
sibilities grievously wounded by 
the Act of Congress excluding 
them from the right to enter 
this country on equal terms 
with the people of other na- 
tions, might have been ex- 
pected to feel rather coldly 
toward us and our representa- 
tives. Instead their message 
of congratulations shows genu- 
ine admiration and sincere 
good-will in every phrase.” 


“But the Japanese, now that 
their islands have been brought 
within the flying radius, may 
naturally wonder what, from 
their standpoint, it all may 
mean in peace and what it all 
may meanin war,’’ notes the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. ‘‘But,” 
adds this paper, ‘‘while it is 


and Leigh Wade, the pilots making this 


mashiru Island, we are told, is 
878 miles, but the flyers are 
said to have been driven more 
than a hundred miles from 


HOW THE AMERICAN AIRMEN CROSSED THE PACIFIC 


The three Army Air Service planes, on a flight around the world, 
completed the most difficult “hop’’ on their program when they flew 
from Attu Island, Alaska, to Paramashiru (Paramushir) Island, Japan. 


easier to induce apprehension 
than a feeling of security, is 
not the great lesson of the 
flight rather a lesson of peace?” 


’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TELEPHONE 
HE DARK HORSE that the Republican Convention at 
Cleveland, like all other conventions, may suddenly 
produce ‘either as candidate, orator, or unexpected key 
delegate can now have his picture telephoned across the country 
‘fn less time than it would take to describe the man’s features by 
telegraph. If we are to believe accounts now appearing in New 
York and Cleveland papers, this is the latest astounding de- 

~ velopment of applied electrical photography. 
The room is dark save for the red light burning above a desk. 
. Suddenly a telephone bell shrills in the crimson dusk, and the 
man on watch says in a quick 
staccato, ‘Hello, New York 

answering.” : 

“This is "Frisco. Here is 
a photograph of the Oakland 
ferryboat with bows smashed 


—- ww 


The Literary Digest for 


May 31, 


“The door of the little room was bl 
trance, built to banish all daylight. Within stood a g 
engineers, newspaper editors, reporters and operators of the de-_ 
vice. The mechanism itself, standing on a table, seemed sur 
rizingly small in the dim reddish glow which fell uponit. 
prizingly x Bes hee UP 
“The buzz of an electric button, ‘Cleveland’s ready! said th By 
young man at the switchboard. A switch was turned, The eylin- ’ 
drical disk began to twirl—almost without notice at first—just 
a low hum as it gained momentum. ; : ¥. 
“Then a tiny beam of light played upon the revolving cylinder. EY 
In its glare the film which it struck seemed a blinking, yellow- | : 
green. ‘That’s the reproduced lines of the picture,’ one of the 
engineers said. ‘Watch the beam close! There, now you see it — 
; 


narrow—and now it widens! As the current varies it opens or 
reduces the ribbon of light. 
The film catches it. There 
are sixty-five such lines to 
every inch of the picture. 
Seven inches, or 455 lines, and 
it’s all here!’ 

“The steady bit of light 
flared on in the dark. The 


in by a battle-ship. Are you 
ready?” 
“Yes, clear here. Putting 


a film on the receiver. Let 
’er come.” The conversation 
ceases. A buzzing as of a 


cylinder whirled on. Sud- 
denly a click—a lessening 
purr of the motor—then a 
switch being turned off, and 
some one saying, ‘She’s all 
ready to take out and dip 
now.’ And a picture which 


had been in Cleveland less 


big bee is heard. A spot 


of light plays on a small 
cylinder. The operator fo- 
cuses it with the aid of a 
microscope. Then he presses 


than five minutes before was 
in negative form in New 
Vork,’; 


The sending of fifteen good 


a button and New York is 


pictures -by long-distance 


telephone in two hours ap- 


ready to receive a telephone 


picture. The small cylinder 
covered with a photographic 
film begins to revolve. The 
ghostly point of light moves 
from one end of the turning 
eylinder to the other and 
then disappears. On the film 
a picture is ready to be de- 
veloped. Ten minutes have 
elapsed and a clear photo- 


parently gives the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the research 
laboratories of the Western 
Electric Company a long 
lead in this race of many 
inventors. A little over a 
year ago, it seems, the direc- 
tors of the former company 
decided that technical prog- 


graph has been transmitted 
from one side of the continent 
to the other. This is the 
miraculous scene imagined 
by the radio editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


SaaS 


ress in many lines had 
made it feasible to build up 
a. commercial process for 
telephoning photographs, and 
that the demand for a system 
of transmitting pictures over 


What is the basis for it? 
Exactly forty-five minutes 
after a picture was taken in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on May 19, 
it was exhibited completely 


Photographs by courtes: Department 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A TELEPHONED PICTURE. OF THE PRESIDENT 


How President Coolidge looks after traveling 522 miles through a telephone- 


wire. Picture transmitted from Cleveland to New York by the new 


process of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


great distances was sufficient 
to make it worth while going 
into the business. They 
voted an appropriation for 
research and turned it over 


déveloped to a group gath- 
ered in a skyscraper room of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in New York, 
who had watched the picture being spun, flash by flash, upon the 
sensitive film plate of acomplex machine. Perfectin every detail, 
the photograph had been transmitted over 522 miles of long dis- 
tance telephone lines by a new system of electrical transmission 
of photographs. Only five minutes were consumed in actual 
transmission of the picture, the rest being required for develop- 
ment. Such is the account which New York and Cleveland 
papers carried in one form or other the next day. Here is the 
reaction of the New York Herald Tribune reporter to this 
astounding experiment: 


“Tn a narrow, dusky and musky room, eleven flights above 
lower Broadway, the goal of dozens of the best engineers of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and of its officials 
was realized yesterday. 


to the engineers of their 
company and their other 
The research staff cut the problem up into separate 
divisions and put many men at work. In two or three months 
they had put together a process that would function, and for 
more than a year they have been sending pictures by telephone 
and perfecting this process. We are indebted to the New 
York Times for this lucid description of just what the whole 
process is: 


assistants. 


“The general principles of the process are simple enough, 
altho there is an infinite amount of complexity in the detail. 
The basis for it all is that, by means of the photo-electrie cell 
every variation of a beam of light can be translated into a varia- 
tion of electric current, which can again be translated into a 
variation of light. 

‘The source of light used in the sending machine at Cleveland 
is the same as an ordinary automobilelamp. A small spot of light 
from the lamp is passed through a lens and directed upon photo- 


ay FR 


film to be transmitted. This film is been aattsttt by 
Be des and held taut in the form of a cylinder. 

te “As this eylinder revolves, the point of light passes through the 
a “transparent film and falls upon & potassium pencil which runs 
through the center of the cylinder. This piece of potassium 
_ forms a highly sensitive photo-electric cell. When light falls 
on it the electrons fly from the surface of the potassium, forming an 
electrical current. 

4 “The amount of light that passes through the revolving film 
is, of course, constantly lessening and increasing, according to 
_ the black and white that make the picture. Where the film is 
_wholly transparent, the light passes through without loss and 
causes a comparatively strong current from the photo-electric 


and_so is the current. 

The fluctuations of current from the photo-electric cell are 
_ then imposed on the direct current, which flows through the 
_ telephone wires. This current is several billion times as power- 
ful as that caused directly by the light, but the strong current is 
made to reproduce every variation in intensity. 

“This fluctuating current was introduced here into the re- 
ceiving apparatus. It was made to flow through a very thin 
metal wall, which formed one side of the slot through which the 
point of light passed, as it copied the Cleveland picture on the 
film in the receiving apparatus. 

“This metal wall is placed in a strong magnetic field. The 
field was so orientated as to cause the metal wall to move out- 
_ ward as the current passed through it. The stronger the current 
_ the further it moved outward and the wider it opened the slot 
— of light. 

“The constant vibration of this bit of metal caused constant 
variation in the amount of light that could pass through the 
slot. The lines on the revolving film were broadened and nar- 

rowed accordingly and the result was the pictures that were 
received yesterday. The changes in the light that passed through 
the film in Cleveland fluttered the light in the receiving instru- 
ment in New York, registering themselves finally in the width of 
the lines on the photograph produced here.” 


One phase of the invention, and a very necessary one, is thus 
deseribed by The Herald-Tribune: 


“By means of a special synchronizing system the cylinders 
at either end of the line are made to rotate at exactly the same 
speed. This synchronizing system employs a control current 
which is transmitted over the same pair of wires which carry the 
‘picture current.’ These two currents are kept apart at the 
receiving end by devices known as ‘filters.’ The control current 
is separately amplified and drives a small motor at precisely the 
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ALMOST LIKE AN ETCHING 


This photograph of the high level bridge over the Cuyahoga River, in 
Cleveland, was transmitted by the new invention to New York in four and one-half minutes. 


In its handling of light and shade. 
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cell. Where the film is dark, the light is correspondingly rorceds 


HOW THE LINES VARY TO MAKE THE PICTURE 


This enlargement of the President's eye, from another photograph, 
shows how the black lines transmitted by telephone narrow or 
widen to produce light and shade in the negative. 


same speed as a similar motor at the transmitting end. These - 


motors, in turn, drive the eylinders at either end. Thus, when 
the beam of light at the transmitting end passes through a par- 
ticular spot on the transparent film the beam of light at the 


receiving end is focused on an exactly corresponding spot on_ 


the film being exposed.”’ 


The first really serious test of this process may be the Republi- 
can Convention at Cleveland. As to its commercial future on a 
large scale it will depend, as officials of the two companies. most 
concerned pointed out, upon how much public demand develops. 
“There is no reason, so far as I can see,”’ one of the engineers is 
quoted in the press as saying, ‘“‘why great newspapers and 
picture services may not eventually have this apparatus in their 
offices and lease long distance picture telephones as they now 
lease telegraph wires.’’ Wherever it is possible, we are informed, 
the invention will be used with wires rather than with radio. 
Statice and interfering wave-lengths would make radio a less 
certain method of sending, altho the process can be grafted on 
radio as easily as upon the long distance telephone. A few bad 
lines would spoil a telephone picture, and in sending by radio 
unusual conditions of freedom from interference and static would 
have to be insured. Nevertheless, it is obvious that radio may 

. .. play an important part in the de- 
velopments of ‘‘telephotography”’ 
in the future. 

Many papers see an indication 
that tele-vision itself may come 
soon, altho this broadeasting of 
moving-pictures by radio is dis- 
tinetly not a possibility at pres- 


ent, say the engineers who have 
worked out telephotography. To 
this the Washington Star replies: 


“Nothing is rated now as im- 
possible. The physical limita- 
tions that science imposed less 
than a generation back have been 
removed.” 


The telephone transmission of 
photographs may become as his- 
torical, observes the Providence 
Journal, as the first telegram froin 
Washington to Baltimore. It is 
almost exactly eighty years, we 
are reminded, since that epoch- 
making demonstration of Samuel 
F. B. Morse, when on May 25, 
1844, his primitive machine sent 
from the rooms of the Supreme 
Court at the capital, the message: 
“What Hath God Wrought?”’ 
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nally, and something truly sinister is seen by a few of our 
J editors in the capture of the French Government by 


F the radical groups which traditionally sit at the left of the pre- 


siding officer in the French Chamber of Deputies. On Jeanne 
d’Are Day, Sunday, May 11,.‘‘Premier Poincaré and the Bloc 


- National, the one statesman and the only party able to bring the 


Germans to the bar of justice,’ were defeated by the ‘resentful 
French taxpayer,” and this, declares the New York Evening Post, 
“may mean that Frenchmen finally have thrown away for all 
time the opportunity to make a righteous peace and enforce just 
reparations upon the Germans.’’.. This’: New York paper, the 
most vigorous American supporter of the Poincaré policies since 
its purchase by Mr. C. H. K. Curtis, concludes bitterly: 


“A ragtag and bobtail of Defeatists and Reds has been raised 
to power by Frenchmen. To the great delight of Germanophiles 
everywhere a new road to stubbornness, maneuvering, and delay 
has thus been opened to the Germans. If Germany marches by 
that road, then France is done. Men now living may come to 
date the beginning of French decline from the Black Sunday of 
May, 1924.” et 4 

The defeat of Poincaré similarly means to the Providence 
Journal that ‘‘the fight for escape from her obligations, or at 
least a lightening of the burden, which Germany commenced 
almost before the ink was dry on the German signatures to the 
Versailles Treaty, has been more successful than even German 
officials probably thought it would be.’’ At this stage in the 
reparations negotiations the retirement of Poincaré will be a 
decided loss to France, in the Philadelphia Inquirer’s opinion. For: 

‘He had all the threads in his hands. He had the prestige of 
long maintaining an attitude of resolution in the face of German 
effort to evade obligations. There was every chance that he 


would reach a good understanding with the British Prime 
Minister. Now there is renewed uncertainty.”’ 


And fearing that Poincaré’s successors will not be able to 
secure the support of the foreign financiers who have been 
bolstering up the frane, the Nashville Tennessean says that ‘‘in 
their despair over the failure of the Treaty of Versailles to bring 


ELECTION RESULTS IN FRANCE 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


"WHEN FRANCE SWINGS LEFTWARD 
66 CY INISTER” SIMPLY MEANT “THE LEFT” origi- 
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THE KNOCKOUT CHAMPION 

—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


to them the justice to which they were entitled, the French people 
have jumped from the frying-pap into the fire.” 

Such dire predictions and gloomy forebodings come, however, 
from the small minority of American editors who agree with 
André Tardieu, now one of the most distinguished of the retired 
French war-time statesmen, that ‘‘the Left Bloc has a majority; 
so much the worse for France.” But while the overturn in 
France was a surprize to most of our press writers, the more they 
think about it the more they seem to like it. They see nothing 
“sinister” about that left-hand turning; for to them it means* 
that the French nation is headed away from militarism, revenge, 
isolation, the old diplomacy, distrust of other nations, and the 
rule of the money power at home; and toward reconciliation, a 
renewal of the Entente, the acceptance of the Dawes Report — 
without delay or quibble, democracy at home, and an era of good 
faith and good-will in international relationships. 

American writers are naturally interested most of all in the 
attitude of the new Government toward the Dawes Report. 
In a Washington dispatch it is stated that Administration officials 
are pleased because, while Poincaré approved the Experts’ Report, 
he had made certain reservations, and with Edouard Herriot as 
Premier such reservations would not be insisted on. One Socialist 
leader, who may be in the Herriot Cabinet, says of the Dawes 
Report: ‘There is no longer a question of quibbling adhesion.” 
Herriot himself, who as leader of the largest group in the vic- 
torious Left Bloc is the obvious choice for Premier, tells an inter- 
viewer: ‘I say frankly that I am in favor of the adoption of the 
Experts’ program on reparations without reservations.” One of 
his probable colleagues, former Premier Painlevé, is no less firm 
in his declaration for carrying out the Dawes plan. ‘There is 
nothing ambiguous about the approval of the leaders of the 
Left,” comments the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and that the 
change of rulers practically insures the settlement of the repara- 
tions problem on the lines of the Dawes Report is emphatically 
asserted by such widely scattered newspapers as the Boston 
Globe, Newark News, Pittsburgh Gazette Times, Wichita Beacon, 
Dallas News and El Paso Times. Col. E. M. House, once so 
conspicuous as a peacemaker, says as he sails for Europe: ‘I 
think the recent French election will make the adoption of the 


ple, and the! Fieion, Govan will work 
X p ‘the MacDonald Government.’’ And in 
t the same words, we find this sentiment repeated by vari- 


[ okesmen. of our business community including the Chicago 
al of pate the New York J ournal of Commerce, ae 


Lett Bloe rather than those of the Poincaré Bloe. N ational, 
s resentment over ‘the i increase in taxation recently put through 
py | the Premier in order to make the budget balance and keep 
up the national credit. Edwin L. James, Paris correspondent of 
the New York Times, says ‘‘there can be no doubt that the passage 
of ‘the new tax laws with the additional burden they laid on the 
Ct ountry cost the National Bloc majority many seats.’’ But he 
dds that the real significance of the election is ‘‘ that the major- 
of Frenchmen appear to prefer the policy of Messrs. Briand 
and Herriot to that of President Millerand and Premier Poincaré.” 
And the new leaders have already begun to let the world have 
some inkling of their policies. A general declaration of policy 
has been jointly issued by Herriot, Painlevé and Leon Blum: 


“The program of the majority is a program of conciliation and 
of international understanding which takes into account the 
just claims of France; a financial program having for its aim the 
realization of real budgetary stability, which it constantly de- 
manded while in the Opposition, and a program designed to lower 
_ the cost of living and consequently to prevent a fall in the 
frane.” 


As far as the Ruhr is concerned, former Premier Painlevé makes 
no declaration for quick withdrawal, but says cautiously: ‘‘ The 
_ Experts’ plan once in operation, the need for troops in the Ruhr 
may well disappear, if we have the assurance of our allies that 
they will take measures with us in case of Germany’s default.” 
And the New York Times correspondent who quotes these 
words learns from other conversations with Left leaders that the 
new Government is likely to ‘‘evolve some formula saying that 
troops will be taken out when Germany has convinced France 
that she will carry out the provisions of the Experts’ plan.’ 
In a New York World interview Mayor Herriot makes a brief 


RELIGHTING THE TORCHES 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE 


—Racey in the Montreal Star. 


outline of his policy and declares his hope that America will be 
reasonable about war debts, states his faith in the Dawes Plan, 
ealls for mutual support between French democracy and German 
democracy, and for fraternal relations with Great Britain and a 
resumption of intercourse with Russia under proper conditions. 

Thus France, observes one correspondent, goes back ‘‘to her 
pre-war democratic liberalism with a completeness which has 
surprized even the successful candidates of the Left Bloc.’ 
Such an authority as Sisley Huddleston, Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, one of the few writers to predict a victory for 
the Left Bloc, concludes an article in The Atlantic Monthly by 
saying that while the parties of the Left will not sacrifice essen- 
tial French interests, nevertheless— 


“The outlook is more hopeful because the Left favors inter-’ 
national solutions, and does not believe that a nation acting alone’ 
can accomplish anything in a world in which we are all-inter-_ 


dependent. Before the end of this year European harmony 
should be restored, and Europe, realizing its solidarity, should be 
able to invite America to cooperate fully in the reconstruction of 
the world.” 


Emphatic expressions of this feeling of confidence occur in 
scores of our papers. ‘‘Selfish nationalism surely has received a 
blow in Franee,’”’ remarks a writer in the Washington Star. A 
special article in: the Boston Globe concludes that ‘Europe and 
France have a right to breathe easier.’”’ Merely to name the 
papers which congratulate France and Europe upon the result 
of these elections would be monotonous. The list ineludes 
papers in Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, Michigan, 
Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Texas, Nebraska and 
California. The most vigorous expression perhaps is found in 
the columns of the New York World. which thus explains 
Poincaré’s defeat: 


“MI. Poincaré had his chance. His policy of force, hatred and 
negation has been tried to the bitter end, and it has produced no 


. Pilot’s editorial grouping to- 


cause they love the Germans—the French people have turned him 


out. Thus passes the most sinister figure of the peace, the man 


who constituted the greatest single obstacle to the recovery of 
eeetNe Dawes plan in M. Poincaré’s hand had been doomed to 
destruction. He had already begun the desperate business of 
mutilating it when the French voters struck him down. 

‘‘France will be well rid of him. She will gain throughout the 
world in moral credit. Our Government distrusted him, Ameri- 
can finance distrusted him, and while he ruled, French credit, 
moral, financial and political, was certain to remain low, 


“The men who will come to power in France are just as good 


patriots as M. Poincaré, but — 
they are better Europeans. _ 
The first result of their acces- | 
sion is almost certain to be a 
sincere revival of the Anglo- 
French entente. : 
“At last it is possible to 
say that the great reactionary 
movement which followed the 
war is declining. The liberal 
spirit, erusht to earth since 
1919, is reviving. At last 
liberalism in Europe is in posi- 
tion to renew the offensive.” 


“The Ground Swell of Lib- 
eralism’’ is the title of the 
Democratic Norfolk Virginian- 


gether the swing from a 
Conservative to a Labor Goy- 
ernment in Britain, the Left- 
ward swing in France, and the 
fact that in this country, ‘in 
less than four years, the con- 
trol of Congress has passed 
from the Right of unchallenged 
Old Guardism to the moderate 
Left of the Democratic and 
Insurgent coalition.” After 
the war, reflects this editor, there seemed to be a feeling that 
the Right could be depended on for ‘‘stabilization, reeonstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation,’’ and so— 


“Tn France, Great Britain and the United States the parties 
of the Right were given the first chance to liquidate the war 
distress and create a peace worthy of the ideals proclaimed during 
the war. In all three countries they have failed. Reaction in 
Great Britain led from Lloyd George’s loading down of the repara- 
tions bill with uncollectable pension allowances to Stanley Bald- 
win’s great scheme to reverse England’s ancient policy of free 
trade. Reaction in France led from complicity in loading Ger- 
many with an impossible debt to Poinearé’s war in the Ruhr. 
Reaction in the United States led from the rejection of the 
Treaty of Versailles to the enactment of asuper-tariff, to the most 
shameless misuse of public office in fifty years of American history. 

‘Tn the United States, France and Great Britain, there is now 
discernible a contemporaneous liberal revolt against govern- 
ment by standpatters, chauvinists and reactionaries.”’ 

“The common people of France, Britain and Germany, given 
half a chanee,’’ are in the Omaha World-Herald’s Opinion, 
“clearly in accord in the wish to bury ancient wrongs and in- 
herited hates, and to turn their swords into pruning-hooks, if only 
the politicians and the great industrialists of their respective 
countries will let them. And if only under Socialism ean peace 
be promoted, then to Socialism these peoples are willing to turn,’ 

Here, naturally, is ‘‘glorious news” to the New York Labor 
weekly, The New Leader, which sees in the French election more 
evidence “that the working classes abroad are slowly rising to 
power; in Great Britain, Denmark, Austria, Germany, and now 
France, we have the unmistakable signs of a dying social order,” 


faa to the French people. It has secured for them high taxes 
and no reparations, high prices and no economic stability, vio- — 
‘lence and no security. Because M. Poincaré has failed—not be- 


, NOTHER ATTACK 


of the independent Baltimore Sun, in the ex 


ing committee. The indictment against Senator V 
returned several weeks ago by a Federal grand jury in his 
State, charged that the Senator, who was the chief prosecuto 
the committee investigating Mr. Daugherty, accepted a fee f 
appearing before the Department 


EXPLODING IN HIS HANDS 
—Kirby in the New York World. 
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condueted by Attorney: yeneral I 
. A Republican National Committee 
T. Adams, is seen by John W. Owens, Washing 


Senator. 
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oneration of 


of the Interior i a land pe 
case after he was elected a 
It was this indict- 
ment which the Borah com- 


one, found to be “ unsupported 
by the facts.” The exoneration, 
several Washington corre- 
spondents point out, was signed 
by two Democrats and two Re- 
publicans. The events leading 
up to the exoneration are thus 
summarized by Paul Y. Ander- 
son, Washington correspondent 
of the Democratic Raleigh 
News and Observer: 


“In the Wheeler case, now 
that the evidence is all in, it 
is possible to see clearly just 
why the indictment ‘was : 
brought, how it was brought, 
and who was responsible for 
it. Wheeler is charged with 
accepting fees for practising 
before the Interior Depart- 
ment after his election to the 
Senate. His client was Gordon 
Campbell, a Montana oil man. 

“The evidence shows that 
Wheeler was retained by Camp- 


bell to try certain suits in the State courts of Montana, a retainer 


which was perfectly proper. 
and won them. 


Wheeler did try some of the suits, 
Months afterward Campbell wrote to Wheeler 


at Washington, asking for assistance in connection with some 


government permits. 


Wheeler got the required information— 


or had his office foree get it—and sent it to Campbell. This was 
the sort of service which any and every Senator daily performs 


for dozens of his constituents. 


Obviously it had no connection 


with Campbell's employment of Wheeler in the Montana 


litigation. 


“Yet the fact remains that those who were out to ‘get’ Wheeler 
put the two unrelated incidents together and persuaded a Federal 
grand jury that Campbell had retained Wheeler to look after the 


permits. 


Not a shred of evidence showing any connection 


between Wheeler’s legal services and his assistance in connection 


with the permits was shown. 


On the contrary, numerous wit- 


nesses specifically stated that Wheeler had made it distinctly 
clear at the time his law firm was retained that he would handle 
no cases involving the Government. 

“The motives behind the indictment and the tacties employed 
in getting it, as revealed at the hearings, comprise a more interest- 


ing story. 


John T. Adams is chairman and George W. Lock- 


wood is secretary of the Republican National Committee. Both 
are intimate friends of former Attorney-General Daugherty. 
“When Wheeler started his drive against Daugherty, the 
latter consulted with Burns and Lockwood. Burns has ad- 
mitted that Daugherty suggested they ‘get’ Wheeler, and Burns 
confesses that he sent government agents out to Montana to 


see what they could dig up against the Senator. 


Loekwood 


collaborated in this effort by sending Blair Coan, an employee 


of the National Committee, to 


Montana for the same purpose. 


Aided by local enemies of Wheeler, they succeeded in concocting 
the story described above, and in having it presented to a Federal 


grand jury. 


“The resignation of William J. Burns as Director of the Bureau 
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GETTING COMPLICATED 


of Investigation of the Department of Justice is attributed here 
to his part in the framing of the Wheeler case, following as it did 
_ other unsavory disclosures touching his official conduct.’” 


 delphia North American. 


“Tt is doubtful if there is presented in the history of govern- 
“ment in this country a blacker page than this,’ writes Angus 
_MeSween, Washington correspondent of the Progressive Phila- 
Of its possible political effects, the 


- Democratic Philadelphia Record says: 
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“The whole episode has been most disereditable to the 
Washington authorities. It has really been an attack upon the 
independence of the Senate, and as such can not be too severely 
condemned. With the passing of Daugherty and Burns such 
outrages will cease, it is to be hoped, but the voters should bear 
this affair in mind in passing judgment upon the Coolidge 
Administration in November.”’ 


The report of the Borah committee, predicts the independent 
Boston Post, ‘‘will be accepted by the country. Both the known 
ealiber and impartiality of the Chairman, and the non-partizan 
character of the committee vote make that certain.” As the 
Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) explains in detail: 


**Senator Wheeler was indicted on the charge of violating a 
section of the revised statutes of the United States which forbids 
a Member of Congress to receive compensation for appearing 
before any agency of the Federal Government in the interest of 
a client. Mr. Wheeler’s law firm did receive a retaining fee of 
$10,000 per annum from an individual engaged in litigation in 
the State of Montana; but that litigation, so far as Mr. Wheeler 
was concerned, never went beyond State boundaries, and ,was 
entirely compatible with his obligations as a United States 
Senator. On this point two Republicans and two Democrats, 
as members of the investigating committee, agree, while one 


_ Republican, Senator Sterling of South Dakota, offers a dissenting 


report which, however, does not impute guilt to Mr. Wheeler. 

“The motive inspiring the prosecution of Senator Wheeler 
was purely political. There was nobody behind the prosecution 
except the narrow partizan influences that instigated it. Never 
would it have been undertaken except for the fact that the 
committee, of which Senator Wheeler has been the guiding spirit, 
was delving into affairs which these same partizan influences 
desired to keep under cover. 

‘‘Senator Wheeler performed a public service in showing up the 
Department of Justice in its true colors. 

‘‘Tf there had been no investigation by the Senate, if Senator 
Wheeler had not appeared in the réle of chief investigator, 
Harry M. Daugherty might still be a member of the Cabinet.” 


- There are other editors, of all political beliefs, however, who 
condemn the Borah committee and its findings. ‘‘The Senate 
meddled with what is none of its business, and its verdict: is 
absolutely null,” declares the New York Times (Ind. Dem.). 
“This committee has been hampered by none of the rules of 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


evidence which obtain in a regularly constituted court,’ asserts 
the independent St. Paul Dispatch. Continues this Middle 
Western paper: 


“Hitherto it has been presumed that Senators and representa- 
tives,. like all other citizens, were subject to the laws of the land, 
and liable to punishment if caught disobeying them. But 
apparently not. Of course, Senator Wheeler still faces trial in 
Montana. But whatever the result of that trial may be it will 
be said: that he already has been acquitted by the Senate. The 
Senate has gone as far as it could go toward directing a verdict in 
the trial court, and has done everything it could do to place 
Senator. Wheeler above the law. 

“Thus is a new and unprecedented principle introduced into 
American jurisprudence.” 


In the opinion of the Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.): 


“The Senate will do well to pigeon-hole the report of its com- 
mittee until Wheeler has been tried in Montana. It was an 
unusual plan to give him a Senate investigation in advance of 
his trial. If he should be vindicated before the court, there would 
be no need for the Senate to notice the affair. If he should be 
convicted, the Senate would be under obligation to investigate 
again the question whether he is worthy to retain his seat—at 
least, if the conviction should be based on a presentation of law 
and evidence which the present investigators have not heard. 
There is no reason why Wheeler should be granted special 
privileges. Let his case follow the same course as did that of 
Newberry, for example.” 


Meanwhile, maintains the New York Journal of Commerce: 


“The new Attorney-General owes it to himself and to the 
country to give the department a thorough overhauling. The 
verdict of experienced lawyers is that never in American history 
have the courts subjected an Administration to the crushing 
rebukes from the bench which came to Attorney-General 
Daugherty. Never before, it is said, has there been such abso- 
lute repudiation of the methods and findings of a department as 
has been uttered by judge after judge. 

‘“‘There is a prevailing belief that the Department of Justice 
is very rotten in many of its branches. There is a prevailing 
lack of confidence in the Federal prosecuting officials in numerous 
districts. 

“Tn these circumstances, it is a first and paramount duty of 
Attorney-General Stone to give to the country convineing proof 
that there has been a change of heart in the department and 
that these evils will not recur. He should obviously discontinue 
the proceedings against Senator Wheeler. This has nothing to 
do with what we may think of Wheeler or his methods; it is 
a question of protecting individual rights against invasion. But 
Mr. Stone should go very much further. He should shortly 
remove all officials who have been concerned with or responsible 
for this disgraceful episode. 

“Tt is not enough for the Attorney-General to be a ‘good man.’ 
He must make the department good and he must clean up the 
personnel and machinery of justice throughout the country.” 
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_ Mobile Register, 


writer explains: 


Collins. 
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A ‘CONGRESSMAN ‘SENTENCED TO PRISON 


Governor McCray, of Indiana, the conviction of Con- 
gressman Langley, Republican, of Kentucky, and. his 
kentence of two years’ imprisonment in the Atlanta penitentiary, 
come in the nature of a shock. Mr. Langley and his four ¢o- 
defendants, we read in a Cincinnati Enquirer article, were ac- 


‘cused of having conspired with several other persons, who were 


not indicted, to sell and transport 1,400 
cases of whisky from the Belle of 
Anderson distillery, near Lawrence- 
burg, Kentucky, late in 1921, on a 
fraudulent permit issued i in Reese ; 


of Kenticky. ‘s oe “of ‘the ‘Gaubseee 
man’s codefendants pleaded guilty, 
a third was found guilty, but the same 
jury was unable to agree on-a verdict 
in the case of the fourth, a former 
employee of the Prohibition Director’s 
office in Philadelphia. 

Representative Langley, notes the 
“is the first member 
of Congress to be tried on such a 
charge.”’ ‘The specific charge,” -we 
read in the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘is that 
he used his influence to induce Mr. 
Collins to issue permits allowing whisky 
to be transported by truck in violation 
of law.” As the Cincinnati Enquirer 


“Mr. Collins, who turned down an 
attempted bribe of $12,000, has been 
a lifelong friend of Congressman Lang- 
ley. He had been the choice of Langley 
for United States Marshal for the 
Eastern District of Kentucky, to which 
the incumbent, Roy B. Williams, was 
appointed. 

‘When it was learned that Collins 

could not have the Marshal appoint- 
ment, Congressman Langley selected 
the post of Prohibition Director for 
His appointment was ap- 
proved, and he became the Director on 
June 18, 1921. 
- “Tt was this circumstance that 
Sawyer A, Smith, District Attorney, strest in his argument to 
the jury. The District Attorney told the jurors that June 3, 
when it became known that Collins was to be the Prohibition 
Director through Langley’s influence, Langley received $6,000 
from Elias P. Mortimer, purported to have been a loan. 

“Mortimer testified that Langley previously had assured 
him that Collins would ‘perform’ as they desired.”’ 


Other witnesses, we are told, testified that they had paid the! 


Congressman money for his assistance. But, says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat: 

“Mr. Langley explained the payments as jn part contributions 
to campaign funds and in part loans, but..admitted that the 
alleged loans had not been repaid. Another point was that the 
Congressman in an unsuccessful effort to obtain permits for 
the withdrawal of the liquor, used pressure and even threats on 
the Federal Prohibition Director for Kentucky. This alone was 
a gross impropriety that should have the attention of the House 
of Representatives.”’ 


One of the results of the Langley conviction, we read in a 
Washington dispatch to the Louisville Courier-Journal, is that Mr. 
Langley’s district may be without a Representative for several 
months, or until the convicted man’s appeal has been passed upon 
by the courts. As we are reminded by the Detroit Free Press: 


; NOLLOWING | 0 CLOSELY upon the sentence ota 


Copyrighted by Keystone View Co, 


“IT AM INNOCENT 


And the victim of unfortunate circumstances,” 

declared Representative Langley, of Kentucky, 

as he was about to be sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment in the Atlanta penitentiary. 


be different; but at oo eag' ) 
large have a right to object a any participation y 
making of law. He should keep away from | 

remain discreetly i in the background.” a i 


When. asked by Judge Cochran, of the United States ] 
Court for the Eastern District of Kentucky, at Covingt 
if he had anything to say why sente 
should not be passed upon him, Co 
gressman Langley told Judge Coc 


tunate victim of circumstances, 
declared that if he were given the 
opportunity of another trial he could 


One or two Democratic edited see 
staggering under other scandals,” as 


Republican in polities: 


things are discouraging, but they are 
not as bad as they seem at first glance. 


realize that a country which can live and 
prosper in spite of such evidences of 


sound and enduring foundation. Even 
in the early days of the Republic there 
were traitors and grafters, but their 
crimes were not sufficient to stay the 
establishment of a government of the 
people. For, after all, crime is individual. 
It does not pervade a corporation, a busi- 
ness, a political party, or the administra- 
tion of public affairs. . . . The important 
factis that no-man in this country, no 
matter how high and powerful his official 
position, is above the law or beyond its 
punishments.” 


“The great middle classes of this 
country will note with no small degree 
of satisfaction that mere official status 
carries with it no right of sanctuary, 
and that the same laws must apply to 
all,” observes the Kansas City Journal. Other editors see in 
the conviction a wholesome national lesson. ‘‘It should hearten 
those who believe that the laws of this country, properly enforced, 
are the bulwark of personal and national safety,’ remarks the 
St. Joseph News-Press. For, declares the Houston Post, “there 
is nothing better calculated to undermine respect for law, and 
confidence in lawmakers, than the flagrant disregard for law by 
legislators themselves.” Also, points out this Texas paper: 


“The conviction of Representative Langley is a distinct vietory 
for Prohibition enforcement. It affords additional evidence that 
the Prohibition Law can be enforced where the officers of the 
law are faithful to their sworn duty, even in Kentucky, long 
known as the seat of the distillery business. Whatever the senti- 
ment in Kentucky may be with reference to the principle of 
Prohibition, it is very apparent that there is a healthy sentiment 
there in favor of law enforcement. 

“Another result of the conviction of Representative Langley 
will be to relieve somewhat the feeling that those in high places 
are immune to the operation of the Prohibition Law. The 
knowledge that such discrimination has existed has rankled in 
the breast of many of the more humble citizens. A larger re- 
spect for the law will come to prevail as it comes to be understood 


that all citizens are to be treated alike, in the enforcement of 
Prohibition.”’ 


‘that he was an innocent and unfor- > 


prove his innocence. is 


in the Langley conviction “another — 
burden for the G. O. P. elephant, now 


the Philadelphia Record puts it. How- 
ever, maintains the neighboring Inquirer, 


“It must be conceded that these — 


It only requires a little reflection to~ 


human weaknesses must be built upon a 


> ne % 


- fell low you see is probably a erp ID 
; lashville Banner. - 5 


aoe that was ushered in by the Liberty Bell may yet 
ered. out. by the dumbbells. —Columbia Record. : 


Wuirr House is again being called a F finestioa ce ‘ey as tho 
t would scare anybody.—J acksonville Florida Times-Union. 


~ CoLtEGE professor says long legs indicate superior intelligence. 
At least, they should indicate loftier thought.—Liiile Rock 
‘Arkansas Gazette. 


‘instructive in showing him that a well-trained elephant is not 
always the whole show.—New York World. 


_ Loper’ S$ move for a new international tribunal points to a 
Republican fear that defeating the court may be courting de- 
_ feat.—Norfolk Virginian- 
_ Pilot. 


One trouble about the 
Far East is that it isn’t 
_ far enough. —Columbia 
» Record. 


oe Lun hard part isto 
love your neighbor as 
your pelf. — Muskogee 
Phenix. 


A> yazz~ band is” a 
group of citizens who are 
paid for playing static. 
—Detroit Times. 


“WHEN Congress ad- 
journs it should not mis- 
take the mighty sound it 
will hear as a groan of 
_ despair.— Marion Star. 
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Ir will befunny to read 
the Republican platform 
and compare it with the 
- -reeord this Congress is 
maxing. — Philadelphia 
Record. 


Tue job of keeping 

America out of foreign 

- entanglements might be done if we could keep foreign entangle- 
“ments out of America.—Columbia Record. 


SOME ONE 


As we understand it, Germany must get an excess of exports 
over imports without selling anything abroad.—Associated 
Editors (Chicago). 


Tup case is desperate. If somebody doesn’t care for the poor 
Germans quickly, the rich Germans may have it to do.—Eugene 
_ (Ore.) Daily Guard. 


WueEn the newspapers announced that President Coolidge had 
accepted an invitation to see the circus, some people thought he 
was gol Street Journal. 


ANoTHER way to put an end to wars would be to have Jack 
Dempsey’s manager arrange for them. He’d make fighting so 
costly no country could afford it.—Macon Telegraph. 


WE are a strict party man, wearing the collar and doing 
the necessary lung work just so long as the party doesn’t 
jump our platform or turn down our candidate. — Houston 
Post. 


Worp comes from China that female bandits over there are 
forcing their rich young captives to marry them. Wonder if 
they will send that kind of a game to us, too? —Scripps-Paine 
Service. 


Roy Cuapman ANDREWS has discovered the Garden of Eden 
in Asia, and says he is going back there as soon as he can. This 
will stir up a good deal or resentment in Los Angeles.— 
Tacoma Ledger. 


ms sion | of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from” the Press”) 


: Pribune. 


PRESIDENT Coouiper’s trip to the circus may have been. 


MUST WANT TO RIDE 


Soil aie ~ 


Saved people 7 right on buying hoctsteak when. they haven’ ite 
a saxophone i In the house. — Elizabeth ah ournal. eae J cae : 


BEVERIDGE Psi Coolidge Ticket Mate Is- Gaining. —Herald © 
Great hot weather ticket.—New York World.” .— * 


es 
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A THIRD party may be necessary. No two platforms could be. 
long enough to contain all the grouches. —Schenectady Gazette. 


Contrary to an apparent belief, self-government is not. the 
kind that will run itself without the people’ s taking any hand in 
it.—Nashville Banner. 


. Tun United ‘Lutheran Church will be asked to endorse just 
wars. It should be borne in mind that our own wars always are 
just.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


Tue accident experienced by Major Martin teaches another 
lesson. No mountain should be permitted to park without 
showing a tail-light. — 

Marion Star. > 


-As a failure Prohi- 
bition stands side by 
side with matrimony, 
the U. S. A. and human 
life.—Boston Herald. 


CREATING all men free 
and equal isn’t enough; 
some means must be de- 
vised to keep them free 
and equal. — Columbia 
Record. 
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THE experiment. is 
worth while, anyway. 
We wait eagerly to see a 
veteran eating his insur- 
ance policy. mags 
(Ohio) Sun. 


Now that the national 
bloe has been raided, 
Poinearé will have to re- 
sign—he can’t rule with 
what’s Left. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 

TALKING about extra- 
hazardous risks, Great 
Britain wants an Rien to act as chairman of the Irish Free 
State-Ulster boundary dispute commission.—Marion Star. 


We fancy Mr. Hearst has his moments of discouragement when 
he almost despairs of ever being able to save Tammany.—Colum- 
bia Record. 


Tuer advisability of passing a car at the curve depends on 
whether the widow will think the loss covered by insurance.— 
Wilmington Dispatch. 


Some blame the wide-spread absorption of home-brew for the 
lassitude of our body politic, but others ascribe it to the repeated 
injections of sea rum.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Mosr of the German officials are doctors of sometning or 
other; but history and experience suggest that it is neither of 
diplomacy nor of divinity.—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


CoNGRESSMEN complain they can’t live on their salaries. 
This is just the reason why the public objects to having the 
salaries of some Congressmen raised.—Wall Street Journal. 


Tue Biblical character who asked for bread and was given a 
stone has a modern counterpart in the veteran who asked for a 
bonus and was given an insurance policy.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


A sustice of the peace in Pittsburgh has ruled that chewing- 
gum is a drug, and that settles another vexed question. It can’t 
qualify as food, drink, cosmetics or green groceries, and this 
judicial wisdom comes just in time to keep us from classifying 
it as a game of skill.—T'acoma Ledger. 


FOREIGN 


E OVERWHELMING MAJORITIES by which the 
Senate and House adopted the conference report on the 
immigration bill, including the Japanese exclusion pro- 
vision, regardless of President Coolidge’s request that the 
exclusion clause be deferred until 1925, is said to be sure to 
increase the resentment of the Japanese, as indicated in their 
vernacular press. The 
act will go into effect 
on July Ist of this year, 
we are told, and altho 
some Japanese news- 
papers testify apprecia- 
tively to the ‘“‘consistent 
impartial policy of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, as well 
as of public opinion in 
America,” their bitter- 
ness against Congress 
is especially expressive. 
Nevertheless the Tokyo 
Jiji urges that the Japa- 
nese ought to be “‘care- 
ful in speech and be 
prudent in conduct to- 
ward the United States,” 
and it adds: 

“Even the slightest 
provocation is likely to 
cause greater complica- 
tions between the two 
nations which are now 
extremely nervous over 
the law in question. W' 
must be self-restraining! 
We must patiently wait till chances arrive at which the American 
Congress repents its blundtrs and injustice.”’ 


4 
Very different is the sieitude of the Tokyo Kokumin, which 
describes the bill as ‘‘a masterpiece of jingoism,”’ 
readers that ‘‘ vigorous public opinion must be aroused to show 
the world that we are not a nation to be cowed into humiliation 
by such gross injustice,” and it proceeds: 


and assures its 


“Once Japan is coerced into disgrace, her neighboring peoples 
will begin to disdain her, she will lose her influence in the Far 
East, and her independence will be endangered. [Even worse, 
the illustrious achievement of the late Emperor will be utterly 
swept away from Japan. We must resort to lawful means to 
eall upon the United States for reflection.” 


This journal goes on to say that Japan made a ‘‘concession in 
the interest in the United States’’ by concluding the Gentlemen’s 
The 
“‘oross and extreme insult”’ to Japan in the passing of the immi- 
gration bill, it can hardly pass over with indifference, says the 
Kokumin, which further observes: 


Agreement in disregard of her own financial interests. 


““We can not avoid a feeling of anxiety as to whether such 
political injustice may occasion any grave consequence, as stated 
by Ambassador Hanihara, in the future relations between the 
two countries. As regards the contention that the protest 
threatens the sovereignty of America and that it endangers the 
independence of the United States, we insist that it reflects 
shame upon the Senators themselves, 

‘Corruption prevailing in the field of American polities, they 
perhaps thought it good to divert the attention of the general 


JAPANESE RAGE AT EXCLUSION | 


“THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL OF LITTLE CITIZENS” 


That is what the Japanese description at the right tells us of the education of young 
Japan in the midst of the desolation left by the earthquake. 


public to foreign policy. With the Presidential campaign ap- 
proaching, Mr. Coolidge is not in a position to wield his vete 
over the resolution. Even tho he exercise his veto, the Senate, 
which has lost its self-restraint,; will be prepared to carry its 

point by the force of majority. Whatever plea they may make, 

it is undeniable that a majority of Americans do not like the 
Japanese. At Versailles the proposal of racial equality was 

defeated, while at the 

Washington Conference 
the proposal of 7 to 

10 was denounced. In- 
cidental to the earth- 
quake disaster, the 

national strength of 

Japan was weakened. 

Financially Japan has 

been so enfeebled that 

she was obliged to en- 

dure shameful conditions 

in floating the loans. 

America has taken ad-— 
vantage of this weakness 
and gone to the extreme 
of insulting Japan by 
passing the unjust im- 
migration law. Argu- 
ments on morality or 
justice will no longer be 
of avail. Japan must 
take decisive steps to 
save herself from dis- 
honor and disgrace.” 


‘ 

Polities is governed . 
‘‘not so much by reason 
. 


as by impulse,”’ aceord- 
ing to the Osaka Asahi, 
which says also that this 
is especially the ease 
with the United States, ‘the country of democracy,” and it 
continues: 


““Government by impulse is sometimes effective, but this 
effectiveness is in the case of religion and of inspiration. When 
polities are conducted in accordance with the dictates of impulse, 
women come to be influential in polities. Led astray by the 
propaganda of the anti-Japanese members of the Western 
States, the Senate went to the extreme of adopting anti-foreign 
measures. They did not realize how their action would affect 
the world. 

‘Japan has been under a debt of gratitude to the United 
States in respect to her consideration for this country. The 
advancement of civilization and progress of material prosperity 
owe their origin to the great service of the United States to 
Japan, but her recent injustice toward us has entirely eliminated 
our feeling of gratitude toward America. The seed of racial 
hatred has been sown in the bosom of the Japanese. When the 
agony of surplus population becomes acute, this seed will begin 
to germinate which, it is feared, will grow into a fierce anti- 
American boycott. If this proves to be the case, the anti- 
Japanese immigration under discussion is solely responsible.” 


Such instances are not rare in history, according to this 
Osaka daily, which avers that the adoption of militarism by the 
former.Empire of Germany was due mainly to external pressure. 
Resentful at the “arrogance and overbearing attitude of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” it contends, Germany adopted imperialism in 
order to find a place in the sun, and it adds: 

“But Anglo-Saxon professors and statesmen are so wayward 


and selfish that they attack Germany and Japan, insisting that 
such nations are not qualified to live an international life with 


are tho moa that paar other nations 
& “peace advocates and have kept on fighting mili- 
ys believing that humanism and democracy are 
indis conditions for international peace, and that these 
prin iples are conflicting with militarism. Anglo-Saxons, 
pying @ very great portion of fertile land of the globe and 
ting immigrants from Asia in spite of their possessions 
x thinly inhabited, are conviets who break the lofty principle 
humanity. Their action extends evil influence to international 
morality and interest.” — = 


_- ‘The Osaka Mainichi holds that the decision of Congress is an 
“insult to Japan and the Japanese,” and that such an action on 
the part of one nation toward another breaks international 
stice and disturbs peace; a fact hardly to be overlooked from 
© point of view of humanity. This daily declares further: 


= ye say so, for we want to maintain and preserve international 
ace for the interest of all human beings of the world. Such 
g our purpose, we carefully avoid rude action and extreme 

eeches. However, it is not possible to reach an amicable 
_ solution of the present difficulties when we are unusually excited.” 


= 


a the various Japanese cabinets by such vernacular newspapers as 
_ the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, which thinks, however, that the real 
target for Japanese indignation is the “violence” of the anti- 
- Japanese members of the American Congress, because— 


_ “They utterly disregard justice, liberty, equality and reason. 
Complaint is womanish. Let bygones be bygones. But the 
- matter seriously affects the honor and the prestige of She State, 
* it violates justice and humanity, and we must rise to the difficulty 
_ to fight for the cause of, and to protect, humanity and justice. 
We do not like war, but the sense of honor dictates us to take up 
the gauntlet thrown down at us. Disturbers of peace are the 
 antiJapanese members of the American Congress, while we are 
advocates of peace. Important as peace is, we are under no 
' obligation to keep it up when our honor and prestige are jeopar- 


“CERTAINLY NOT BEHAVING LIKE A GENTLEMAN” 


Such is the Tokyo Nichi Nichi’s reference to the immigration bill 
which is shown as a wild boar breaking through the fence of the 
Gentlemen's Agreement. 


a Blame for the present action against Japan is attached to | 


AMERICA’S NIGHTMARE 


The Tokyo Yorodzu, one of the most Anti-American journals shows 
Uncle Sam pursued by the nightmare of a three-eyed monster. 


dized, and when justice, hamanity and reason are trampled under 
foot. We are yearning after an ideal state in which peace, 
justice, humanity and reason will prevail. We thinkit a calamity 


to the human world that discord between States becomes war. 


The outstanding difficulty between the United States and Japan 
is unlikely to eventuate in a war. We shall be greatly vexed if 
it would lead to war. We only hope the anti-Japanese American 
Congressmen should be wéll aware that, when we stand at the 
cross-roads of peace, justice and humanity, we would prefer 
justice and humanity to peace.” 


This Tokyo daily further informs us that certain yellow races 
“‘attacking America for her rash conduct and 
’ and it issues this 


are relentlessly 
expressing warm sympathy toward Japan, 
warning: 


** Americans must remember that the influence of Japan will, 
in the future, govern the fate of Asia. Internationalization of 
the principles of justice and humanity and the prevention of a 
racial struggle depend on the determination of Japan and the 
Japanese. Should Japan submit to the anti-Japanese immigra-. 
tion law, the principles of justice and humanity will be of no 
avail in international politics. In such a case, international 
questions will be governed by the personal feelings of prejudiced 
persons. We oppose the anti-Japanese immigration law not for 
the interest of our own only. If America insists on her own 
wrong and injustice, a racial struggle will be inevitable.” 


Speaking of racial antagonism, the Tokyo Hochi alludes to 
‘4 political group of English-speaking nations in another quarter 
of the globe “ser never tires of persecuting the Asiatics,”’ and 


‘As long as they insist upon persecution of different races, the 
humiliated peoples will naturally be united to stand against 
injustice. Altho there is no knowing when the Chinese and 
Indians will become world Powers, and altho there is no knowing 
when all the Asiatic peoples will become united in their common 
efforts to resist the pressure of different races, it is certain that 
they will be strongly united against the pressure from outside 
in some future time. If this supposition proves true, it is the 
English-speaking nations who will be responsible for it. In this 
sense the anti-Japanese measure adopted by the American 
Congress is an epoch-making incident.” 
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From the London Graphic 
GENERAL SMUTS, South African Party 


The Literary Digest for May 31, 1924 : 


GENERAL HERTZOG, Nationalist Party 


COLONEL CRESWELL, Labor Party 


SOUTH AFRICA’S TRIUMVIRATE OF LEADERS 


SOUTH AFRICA IN TURMOIL 


HE EMINENCE IN STATESMANSHIP attained 

by South Africa’s Premier, Gen. Jan Smuts, in the 

days of the World War and after the Armistice falls 
under some question among the skeptical because of South 
Africa’s turmoil in the general election. It is of vital interest 
therefore to have the survey of the whole South African situation 
afforded by the London Graphic, one of whose contributors, 
Arthur Cameron, tells us that while to most people the war 
of wars is the War of 1914, ‘‘to some tens of thousands of 
Dutch-speaking South Africans, the war is, and to the end of 
their days will.be, the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902.’’ In this 
fact, says this British observer, lies one great cause of difference 
between the Smuts and the Hertzog parties in the Union. The 
third factor, the Labor party, he maintains, has no logical basis 
at all, and he adds: 


“The demon in South Africa is the native, with whom the 
Labor party has nothing to do, except to try to drive him out of 
economic existence. As there are about eight millions of him in 
the Union, with countless more in other parts of Africa, and as, 
unlike the Red Indian, he declines to die out before European 
civilization, it is a job that will take some doing. 

“The Dutch-speaking die-hards, who ignore history more re- 
cent than 1902, call themselves Nationalists. So far as a very 
large percentage of them is concerned, a truer label would be the 
‘Have Nots.’ Dutch-speaking South Africa has never accepted 
the custom of primogeniture. The farms usually descended from 
parents to children in undivided shares. The family was usually 
a large one, and despite gross over-feeding and a diet almost in- 
credibly unsuited to the climate, the racial stock is so strong, the 
climate so life-giving, that the percentage which survived was in 
most cases large. In the earliest days the farms were so vast 
that there was a living for all, but the time came when the system 
evolved a host of ‘poor whites,’ as they are called—men with 
little land, no eapital, and cursed with the pride and tradition 
that forbid the white to work at manual pursuits among a popu- 
lation consisting mainly of natives.’ 


This contributor to The Graphic goes on to say that in recent 
years there has been some migration of this class from the back 
blocks to the Rand, there to earn a livelihood by supervising the 
natives, who do the hard manual work in the mines. In the 
long run, he believes, the change will probably be for the better, 
by accustoming these men to some regularity of work and life. 
Yet, he avers that their education in simple economies is ‘‘even 
more dismally wanting”? than is that of the hand-worker in 
England. What is more, he tells us that: 


‘‘As quickly won wealth from claims or shares has not hitherto 
borne itself with much modesty in South Africa, many of these 


men are, without much difficulty, persuaded by professional poli- 
ticians that almost every mine-owner is an oppressor and almost 
any political change would work out to their (the workmen’s) 
advantage. 

‘“A certain section of the farmers is with them; men who have 
benefited in money by the work of agricultural experts and from 
laws passed by their more progressive fellows. Such farmers as 
are Nationalists will usually be found arguing that scab in sheep 
or locusts are plagues sent by God, and, therefore, not to be legis- 
lated against without impiety. 
be forced to work on the farms at wages fixt by the farmer alone, 
and, above all else, they fear and dread the gradual extension to 
the rest of the Union of the relatively liberal policy toward the 
natives and half-castes, long successfully applied in the Cape 
Provinee.”’ 


This party, says the Graphic’s contributor, is led by General 
Hertzog, a lawyer, who in his day was a stout fighter for his 
country, the Orange Free State, against Great Britain. As a 
man, we are told, he is ‘“‘sineere to the point of indisecreetness”’ 
and as a politician, he has ‘‘two rather serious defects.”’ This 
apparently unsympathetic observer proceeds: 


“The first is that nobody has ever yet found out what he wants. 
The second is that he has never yet found any party or individual 
human being with whom he could work for many days together. 

““What he seems to want at present is a Constitution for South 
Africa which would state, in italies, that Great Britain has no 
direct power over South Africa, and can never force it to wage 
war alongside Britain unless it wished to do so. As no sane person 
in Great Britain would dream of contesting such a view of the 
relationship, the General’s program, to the great bulk of farm- 
ing, business and professional men of the country, Dutch and 
English-speaking alike, the ‘Haves’ of the country, leagued under 
the name of the South African party behind General Smuts, 
seems vague and unreal, and his administrative reeord when he 


was a Minister had in it nothing to reassure them.’’ tT 


The Graphic’s contributor is just as severely critical of the 
Labor party led by Colonel Creswell, a Gibraltarian Briton, 
formerly a Rand mine manager and “‘like General Hertzog, a 
brave, sincere man, and equally impossible.’’ He is deseribed as 
having a bitter quarrel of many years standing with the Rand 
mine owners, ‘‘because they will not eliminate the native from 
the mines, a policy about as practical as eliminating Indians from 
India, or Britons from Britain.’’- Colonel Creswell’s followers, we 
are told, are mostly English-speaking artizans of the mining 
areas, temporarily reinforced by Civil Servants angry with the 
Smuts Government because economic facts have forced it to 
reduce salaries and retrench posts which can be done without. 
We read then: 


“The only conceivable basis of an agreement between General 


They think that natives should ~ 


et Colonel Creswell Baalae seem to be a resolve, if the 
two bodies can together secure a majority against General Smuts, 
et a law whereby natives would be forbidden to work in the 
. The farmer members of the coalition would argue that if 
; such a law were passed the effect would be to drive the natives to 
work on the farms, at ‘Wages unaffected by the competition of the 
_ mines for their services. 
el ggests that the Supreme Court would declare any such 
istitutional. In such an event the party allies would, no 
“ doubt, demand a change in the Constitution. The passing of 
such a law would almost certainly lead to social and political 
trouble of a serious kind. 
___ “Had General Botha been alive to stand with General Smuts 
the issue would not have been in doubt. General Smuts has a 
much greater intellectual range than his old comrade and leader, 
but he has not Botha’s innate personal influence and leadership, 
and he has afully Asquithian disdain for arts that win popularity. 
_ But Botha and he rendered this Realm in the day of its uttermost 
_ need service for which it can never be sufficiently grateful, and 
_ alike on this ground and on the ground of solid achievement in his 
domestic policy and administration, we must all wish him well, 
and CGA in He electoral struggle.” 


a | 
q BRITISH FEARS OF GERMANY’S NEW 
4 MARINE 


HE PARALYSIS of shipbuilding, said to be evident in 
all parts of the world, is ascribed to the low freights which 
now rule, and they result from the fact that there are 
more ships available than there are cargoes to be carried. As a 
symptom of what it terms this paralytic condition, the London 
Daily Telegraph points out that while in 1919, 7,144,549 tons 
were launched, in 1923 the figure was only 1,643,181.” In every 
country, with one exception, says this daily, the associated marine 
industries are deprest, and the excepted country is Germany 
_ which, it avers, ‘‘bankrupt tho she is represented to be, sent 
to sea last year more ships than all the other maritime nations of 
_ the Continent of Europe.”’ With about 3,000,000 tons of mer- 
_ chant ships built or building, and with wages at a very low level 
in her shipyards and engine-shops, as well as afloat, we are told 
that-Germany is becoming ‘‘a serious competitor” in the sea 
earrying trade. This London newspaper recalls that— 


‘Five years ago the German flag was not seen at sea, as all her 
seagoing vessels had been surrendered under the Treaty of Ver- 


ewsreel photograph 


GERMANY’S NEW DISCOVERER OF 


Internationa 


The latest product of the North German Lloyd, 
the German merchant marine. She is 775 feet long, 83 feet wide, 


A recent judgment of the Transvaal ° 


AMERICA 


S. S. Columbus, one specimen of the amazing revival of 

has a draft of 31 feet 11% inches, 

and a displacement of 39,000 tons, thus surpassing two former cr ack steamers of the same line, the 
George Washington and the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. 
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sailles: now it is to be met with everywhere. Great passenger 
liners, ‘and also cargo carriers, are being constructed in complete 
confidence that the German people are again going to play a 
considerable part in the economic affairs of the world. It was 
stated recently that the ship-building movement in Germany 
has received a severe check owing to insesorevis Hausa and 
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From the Paris Figaro 


DOWNS AND UPS OF GERMANY’S MERCHANT MARINE 


economic conditions. But there is no indication of any such ten- 
dency in the latest returns of Lloyd’s Register. On the con- 
trary, there is more tonnage in hand in German establishments 
at the moment than in all the shipyards of France, Italy, and 
Norway combined. Last quarter vessels of 25,000 tons were 
put into the water, but German shipowners had come forward with 
fresh orders, and ships of 33,300 tons were begun, so that there 
was not a decrease, but a gain. Tho the Germans plead poverty 
when there is talk of paying reparations, they are managing some- 
how to obtain the money for the restoration of their mercantile 
fleet, and, as our Berlin correspondent has frequently reminded 
us, for the reequipment on a lavish scale of their factories and 
workshops. Of all the mysteries associated with the economic 
condition of that country none is more arresting than 
Germany’s rise once more as a great sea power with a large 

andexpanding mercantile marine.” 


The Daily Telegraph goes on to 
say ominously that apparently it 
is not yet generally realized how 
great is the extent of Germany’s 
recovery on the seas, and cites 
the remark of a lecturer before 
the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, who declared: “It is an 
anomaly that, at a time when 
about 7,000,000 gross tons of 
shipping are lying idle in the ports 
of the world, the Germans have 
able to find steady and 
remunerative employment for the 
of thei merchant fleet, 
consisting, in the main, of newly 
constructed and highly efficient 
Freights have been earned 
in the immediate past on the gold 
or dollar basis and wages, and 
most of the other charges have 
been dispersed in the depreciated 
Even to-day the wage of 
German seamen is not more than 
about one-third that which is paid 


been 


whole 


ships. 


mark. 
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to British seamen.” Pondering this observation, The Daily 
Telegraph expresses the opinion that while it would be an act 
of extreme rashness to attempt to foretell how the course of 
political and economic events in Germany may react on ship- 
building and ship-operating, the possibility must nevertheless 
be kept in mind that Germany will once again be “the most 
serious rival of Britain’’ in these twin industries as well as in sea 
transport. We read then: 


‘“‘Germany now possesses a highly efficient fleet, consisting 
mainly of new ships, and month by month further additions are 


being made to it. That German shipowners believe that the mo- 


tor-ship is destined speedily to supersede the familiar steamer is 


suggested by the policy which they are pursuing. More than half 


the vessels which are now building are to be equipped with the 
new propulsive agent, whereas in this country the percentage is 
less than half as great. . It is recognized that, tho the initial ex- 
penditure on a motor-ship is far greater than on a steamer, the 
former will earn profits where the latter incurs only losses. The 


progress of the evolution is recognized as inevitable, and the | 
Germans, unembarrassed by the possession of a great volume of” 


steam tonnage, are taking time by the forelock and are concen- 
trating on the new type, their example in that respect being 
emulated in Holland, Sweden, and Denmark. 

_ “On this side of the North Sea the outlook for shipbuilding and 
ship-operating is overcast owing to the high cost of production, 
which must prove an obstacle in securing foreign orders, Lloyd’s 
Register recently remarked that ‘it may reasonably be hoped 
that, in the absence of unforeseen adverse circumstances, an im- 
provement may shortly become apparent in the condition of the 
shipbuilding industry.’ But there is nothing to justify the belief 
that we shall soon see the day when all the shipyard workers will 
be provided with work, however extensively advantage may be 
taken of the Trade Facilities Act to finance new construction.” 


Britain must face the fact, we are further told, that immedi- 
ately after the war the number of employees in her shipyards 


and engine-shops was increased far beyond the permanent needs’ 


of the industry. In 1920, it is recalled, 618 vessels of just above 
2,000,000 tons were launched, while in 1923 the output was 222 
vessels of 645,000 tons. There is no present prospect, we are 
assured, that half as much shipping will be launched annually in 
the future as was done in 1920, even when shipowners as a body 
are convinced that the profit-earning capacity of the motor-ship 
is so conspicuous that it will pay them to scrap steamers which in 
normal circumstances would be regarded as efficient carriers of 
_passengers or goods. So, this journal concludes: 


“We are thus brought face to face with a problem to which 
little attention has yet been given. What is to happen to the 
surplus workers in the shipyards and engine-shops? It is sad that 
the confession must be made that work can not be found for any- 
thing like all of them, but it is a conclusion to which the ship- 
building industry, in common with the nation as a whole, will be 
driven by the course of events. Our yards will be confronted in 
future with more serious competition than before the war, espe- 
cially on the part of Germany, while Holland and Sweden are not 
to be ignored as rivals.’’ 


On the other hand, we read in the London Heonomic Review 
that the restoration of Germany’s commercial fleet in 1923 was 
handicapped by the comparatively small amount of compensa- 
tion the Reich was in a position to pay for expropriations, and 
by the capital shortage of the ship-owners, which was accen- 
tuated by the depreciation of the money paid them by the Reich. 
This weekly quotes a German mercantile authority, Wirtschaft 
und Statistik, as saying that ‘‘a number of ships were bought 
back from the Entente, and whereas in the middle of 1920 the 
German merchant service comprised 672,671. gross registered 
tonnage of shipping, the figure had risen to 717,450 gross regis- 
tered tonnage by the middle of 1921, to 1,887,408 gross registered 
tonnage by the middle of 1922 and to 2,590,073 gross registered 
tonnage by the middle of 1923 (according to the figures of 
Lloyds Register). By way of comparison with pre-war days, 
the figure at the beginning of 1914 was 5,238,937 gross registered 
tonnage,” 
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THE RED SWORD OF R ST. ewe 
HE HABITUAL CRITICISM leveled against the 
pean nations by spokesmen of Soviet Russia that there can 
be no permanent peace while military and naval arma— 
. ments increase is countered from the very distant quarter of New 
Zealand by newspaper alarm at the report that Russia is strength~ 
ening its military reserves and fostering interest in training and 4 
marksmanship among the civilian population. The menace of 
growing armaments in Europe while the subject of the recognition 
of Soviet Russia is being discust in various countries, some Rus- 
sians hold, threatens to lull the people into a false sense of secur- 
ity. The Auckland New Zealand Herald quotes a Russian author- 
ity as expressing this thought and as revealing ‘‘unqualified 
+ 7 i : os ek.” 
scorn for pacifist principles” and as asserting that the Russians 
must devote themselves to developing the Red Army. We nay 
then: 7 re 
“These declarations merely emphasize certain phases of the 
Bolshevik creed, which are fully recognized by all who have 
given any attention to the course of its development. Bolshev- _ 
ism, as exemplified by the recent history of Russia, is very far 
from being a pacific cult. It is aggressive, and, in its own way, as 
militarist as was the late German Empire of unhallowed memory. 
Lenin, the arch-exponent of Bolshevism, had no delusions. 
When, in 1917, he left Switzerland to return to Russia, he made 
his beliefs clear in a letter of farewell. ‘We are not pacifists,” 
he wrote, ‘we are opponents of imperialistic wars waged for the 
purpose of procuring spoils. But we have always declared it an 
absurdity for the revolutionary proletariat to vow never to wage 
revolutionary wars. Such wars may be necessary in the interests 
of Socialism.’”’ 


Following such a declaration of policy, this Auckland daily — 
goes on to say, the Bolsheviks showed no hesitation in seizing 
power by foree.. When the ill-fated Provisional Government fell, 
chiefly through its own futility, it recalls the Bolsheviks with their 
battle-ery, ‘‘all power to the Soviets,” seized the reins of power 
with but little organized fighting. Yet at the back of them, this 
journal asserts, was always the idea of armed force, developed and 
utilized later, and we are further advised that: 


“To quote again the words of Lenin, it was plain that fighting 
was by no means repugnant to their ideas. In October, 1917, he 
said: ‘A military rising is, after all, only another form of the 
political struggle. It has its own laws, which must be clearly 
understood by its leaders.’ Very soon after the rising on which 
the Bolsheviks rode to power, armed struggles began. There 
were campaigns against the Germans, and against the White 
forces, under different leaders. Most significant of all was the 
campaign against Poland in 1920. In the beginning it was a dis- 
pute over territory. As Russian arms gained victories, the old 
dream of a world revolution revived. The struggle, it was de- 
creed, should be transformed into a revolutionary crusade to 
begin the universal overthrow of capitalism. Lured on by that 
dream the Bolsheviks sent their forces forward, to meet the 
severest defeat tasted since they had taken control of the country. 
The lesson behind this phase of Russian history is the demonstra- 
tion that the use of armed force to spread revolution is in no way 
repugnant to the leaders of Russian thought. That scheme may 
be in abeyance at present, but so long as the present masters rule 
Russia it is a gross and dangerous error to imagine the Red Army 
is only a force maintained for national defense.”’ 


When the Czarist forces gave place to the Red Army, the New 
Zealand Herald reminds us, and especially during the transition 
period, there was a relaxation of all the ordinary forms of disci- 
pline. When campaigning began in earnest, however, it is re- 
membered that all extraordinary privileges granted the private 
soldier were speedily abolished, and we read: 


“The right of the rank and file to elect officers went first. 
The successes won by the Red Army were won under, and made 
possible by, a system of discipline as rigid as that in any other 
Army. What is more, the Bolshevik leaders developed so -mili- 
tarist a mentality that the application of Army organization 
and discipline to various departments of civil life was seriously 
attempted. Trotzky was the arch-protagonist of this cult with 
Lenin a restraining influence.” 


lie 


|| SCIENCE - AND - INVENTION 


HENRY FORD’S HOSPITAL, ACCUSED OF “MACHINE METHODS” 


ENRY FORD HAS INCURRED the displeasure of the 
Wayne County Medical Society by the way in which 


3 Surgery of that city recently declined an invitation to meet in 


the Ford Hospital, «nd the County Medical Society has ap- 
proved this action, alleging that Mr. Ford’s reputation rather 
than that of the hospital attracts patients, so that he has really 
been ‘“‘practising medicine by proxy.’’ They object also to the 
alleged decrease of charity work, so-called ‘“‘machine methods,” 
publicity regarded by them as unethical, the uniform fee scale 
and ‘‘closed-hospital”’ operation. Mr. Ford’s friends hint that 
hostility is a result of his refusal to allow the hospital to collect 
large fees from wealthy men. An editorial in the Medical 
Society’s Bulletin, as reproduced in part in the press, reads as 
follows: : 


“The recent refusal of members of the Detroit Academy of 
Surgeons to accept hospitality from Mr. Ford’s hospital, prompts 
a brief discussion as to why self-respecting medical men can not 
with dignity and continued fairness to the lay public thus seem 
to approve of Mr. Ford’s methods and, by accepting his hos- 
pitality, appear to concede the superior character of his organiza- 
tion. 

‘“The hospital opened under the able direction of Dr. John 
Brown, a thoroughly trained hospital superintendent. Under 
his guidance commercial methods of publicity were not forth- 
coming. The principals of the staff consisted of two practically 
unknown young men, well trained but with a reputation still to 
be gained. 

“The business developed slowly—too slowly for a Ford in- 
dustry. Dr. Brown’s services were soon dispensed with. Ernest 
Liebold, Mr. Ford’s private secretary, was the guiding spirit. 

‘‘Business was not good—there was not enough ‘zip,’ real 
business methods must be introduced. The newspapers were 
made available, publicity, wide-spread, flagrant and inaccurate, 
was given to the public. The Johns Hopkins staff was capitalized. 
Ordinary equipment found in any well-conducted hospital was 
glorified. The old-time stethoscope was described as a wonderful 
instrument for listening to the heart and lungs. The microtome, 
used in every laboratory for cutting specimens, was described as 
the ‘tumor machine.’ The public’s eyes began to bulge. 

‘““The great Henry Ford had manned his hospital with super- 
men and installed marvelous and intricate equipment! 

“Dr. !A. Biedl, eminent gland authority, was a recent guest of 
the society. He requested to be taken through Ford Hospital. 

‘Following the inspection he said: ‘I suppose you do a large 
research work?’ 

‘““‘No, we do very little,’ was the reply. 

‘«‘Then a large charity, of course?’ 


his hospital in Detroit is conducted, The Academy of 


“If this means thoroughness and completeness—we plead guilty,”’ replies the chief surgeon. 


HENRY FORD AND THE DETROIT DOCTORS 


‘““No, every one pays here.’ 

“““So—well, then, what is the purpose.of your institution?’ 

‘This great man, who has spent years in intense and ex- 
haustive research work for humanity, was puzzled. He had not 
seen the ‘standardized schedule relating to fees.’ He had not 
heard that ‘Ford Hospital is not run for doctors’ In fact, he 
doesn’t know. . 

““We have been asked, ‘Why does the medical profession dis- 
approve of Ford’s hospital?’ 

“The medical profession objects to having Henry Ford, a man 
of unlimited wealth and power, a man who controls a publication, 
a man of strong prejudices, practise medicine by proxy. 

“We have tried to express briefly the impression of Mr. Ford’s 
hospital which has grown in the medical man’s mind. It has 
seemed necessary to assume a certain degree of frankness and a 
marked degree of reservation in order to present this subject 
fairly. Specific details have been avoided. We have accepted 
members of the Ford hospital staff into the Wayne County 
Medical Society in a spirit of fairness to them. We ean not 
hold them entirely responsible for the ethics of Mr. Ford’s 
hospital. 

‘“We must insist, however, if we consider the past history and 
the present operation of the hospital, that we can not, with dig- 
nity and fairness to the general public, accept its hospitality. 

““No enviable reputation is built in an institution such as the 
Ford hospital now is, and for the benefit of our medical brothers 
who are, through force of circumstances, working there, we must 
say that the private practise of medicine or surgery is still an 
honorable profession. And that business is good.” 


What may be regarded as the hospital’s official statement in 
its own defense is given in an open letter by Dr. Roy D. McClure, — 
its surgeon-in-chief, offering his resignation from’ the Detroit 
Academy of Surgeons, which we quote in part from the Detroit 
Free Press. After asserting that the invitation “‘so ungraciously 
declined’’ was given at the suggestion of the Academy itself, he 
goes on to note and reply to objections to the hospital, as he says 
they were made in public interviews by members of the Academy: 


‘1. Alleged application of factory methods to the handling 
of patients. If this means thoroughness and completeness of 
history-taking and physical examination by physicians and 
surgeons who have had thorough training and experience in the 
larger clinics of this country and Europe—we plead guilty. 

‘2. Alleged elimination of the personal touch between phy- 
sician and patient. If this were true it would be difficult to ac- 
count for the phenomenal growth of the hospital. This growth 
has come about largely through satisfied patients referring others. 

**3. Alleged declination of charity patients. During the past 
year a very large number of ex-soldiers were cared for at 
hospital expense, the cost being more than $125,000. In addition, 
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many other persons have been cared for to whom no bills 
have been sent, their bills being paid by others. 

“4. The uniform fee scale. It is an accepted principle that 
the price of service should rest on the cost of service. This is 
nota medical but an economic question, and a uniform fee scale 
surely has the same right to existence as a charity system or 
a scale that fluctuates according to the ability of the people to 
pay. The hospital management has adopted the uniform fee 
scale for reasons that seem amply sufficient. 3 


‘ “5. The policy which permits only physicians and surgeons’ 


of the staff to’ treat patients when under~-the hospital’s care. 
That this hospital is one of the first in the Middle West to func- 
tion as a ‘closed hospital’ is doubtless responsible for some 
antagonism. Both closed and open hospitals are of service to 
the community. 

“6, Alleged unethical advertising of the hospital by pamphlets. 
Apparently this reference is to a descriptive pamphlet of the 
buildings which is sent to inquirers at a distance, and a small 
leaflet given to patients on entering the hospital which contains 
the information and advice which new patients need. 

' “7 As to the further charge, made publicly by a member of 
your Academy, that the Henry Ford Hospital ‘depends for its 


IF PHILADELPHIA HAD BEEN BOMBED 


As London was, it would look like this. 


During the London air 
raids over 800 bombs were dropt, killing 500 people and wounding 


about 1,500. In one raid alone over £1,500,000 damage was done. 


prestige not upon medical skill and surgical excellence, but upon 
the well-known name of Henry Ford,’ we shall leave that state- 
ment to those who like to discuss medical ethies.”’ 


A popular endorsement of Mr. Ford and the methods of his 
hospital is given in the Louisville Courier-Journal: 


“Henry Ford’s latest venture, the operation of a big hospital 
in Detroit, is seandalizing physicians and surgeons in the Michi- 
gan metropolis. The Ford idea of standardization in this field is 
declared to be typical of the automobile magnate, but nonethe- 
less grotesque. The medical men are holding up their hands in 
horror at the intrusion of garage and production methods into 
their sanctuary, with the atmosphere of ether and iodoform 
metaphorically mingled with that of gasoline. The chief objec- 
tion to the Ford hospital, however, is the flat-rate service system 
for operations—one price to all. 

“This objection, about which the doctors are so vociferous, is 
the main reason for the venture. The story goes that, following 
the illness of one of the members of the Ford family, a bill for 
medical services was received. Ford, it is said, gasped when he 
saw it. From that gasp came the dream of this latest Ford 
departure. He would build a hospital of his own, employ its 
staff, allow no one except members of his staff to work in it, 


, 
a 


standardize the work and standardize the charges, making no~ 
distinction between the millionaire and the salary worker. This" 
has been done, and the feud between the hospital and the doctors 
broke when the monthly clinic of the Detroit Academy of 
Surgery, at which the chief of the Ford Hospital staff was to— 
preside, was indefinitely postponed.” 3) = 
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IF PHILADELPHIA HAD BEEN BOMBED — 


CHART OF THE BOMBS dropt on London, plotted — 
on a map of Philadelphia, is an interesting exhibit re- 
produced herewith from Army Ordnance (Washington), ” 

where it appears in connection with the third i nent of an 
article on “Bombs,” by William A. Borden. Mr. Borden considers. 
the tactical employment of bombs, and their possible ‘effect on” 
military strategy, to a certain extent problematical. In the early. 
days of the World War, he says, bombing was undertaken without 
serious opposition. Then anti-aircraft weapons and combat air- 
craft came into play and interfered very considerably with 
bombing missions. It appears that during the war there were 
many cases where bombing operations were carried out in rather ‘ 
an unsystematic manner, and without being coordinated in the 
general scheme of military operations. He continues: 


‘“At present, as may be expected during a time of peace, the 
exponents of anti-aircraft artillery make very great claims as to 
the effectiveness of the protection afforded by their weapons, — 
while enthusiastic bombers, on the other hand, are positive that 
aireraft will reach its objective and produce great damage with — 
bombs despite anti-aircraft opposition. ) 

‘‘Tt is known that in the past war the Germans succeeded in 
doing considerable damage in London and Paris alone. They 
dropt over 800 bombs on London, killing over 500 people and 
wounding about 1,500. In one raid on London damage to the 
extent of $7,500,000 was done. Seven hundred and forty-six 
bombs were dropt on Paris, killing 266 people and wounding 603. 

‘‘A glance at the pattern of the points of impact of bombs 
dropt on London plotted on a map of Philadelphia will indicate 
what might have happened to one of our cities had the United 
States been within the bombing radius of Germany. As it was, in 
spite of the great distances separating the two countries, plans 
were on foot in Germany, at the close of the war, to bbmb New 
York, and a Zeppelin for this purpose was under construction. 

“In considering the damage done to London and Paris it must 
be realized that no bomb larger than the 300-kilo (660 pounds) 
bomb was dropt, while bombs six times as large are now available 
for use against such targets. On Paris alone only five 300-kilo 
bombs were dropt, of which only two functioned. The remaining 
bombs did not weigh over 100 kilos (200 pounds). 

‘“The effect of bombing upon morale is something which ean not 
be estimated, yet is very apt to play an important part in the pro- 
duction of internal dissension in a country hard prest by any 
enemy. Official reports state that aside from the direct damage 
resulting from bombing, the concern of the populace was suffi- 
cient to cause great lessening of activities as the people by seek- 
ing shelter from actual or expected raids caused a decided decline 
in production. While in many instances people went their way 
apparently unconcerned during a bombing raid, even the most 
nonchalant were affected, say what they will, by -the siren an- 
nouncing the approach of a raid, the roar of the anti-aireraft 
artillery, the weird hum and drone of the aireraft engines, the 
crash of the bombs and the clatter of fire-engines and ambulances 
rushing to the damaged area. 

“The controversy over bombs versus battle-ships, which has 
been the subject of so much discussion and comment, unfortu- 
nately can not be settled in time of peace, but there is no doubt 
that bombs properly placed can greatly damage and sink naval 
craft. Since the ex-German naval vessels were sunk, certainly 
much more attention has been paid to bombs, and had a test been 
held in which a portion of a city was similarly attacked, the public 
in general would doubtless indicate a still more lively interest in 
them. 7 

“Bombs have reached a stage in development where they can 
be relied on to function and do decided damage. They have pro- 
gressed from crude devices of single purpose to specialized devices 
of diversified use and may now be grouped with other important 


weapons of warfare as a powerful adjunct to the military strength 
of a nation.” 
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IF NEW YORK SHOULD BE BOMBED, OUR AIRPLANES WOULD HIDE THE CITY WITH A SMOKE-SCREEN LIKE THIS 


A recent exhibition test of protective camouflage to make believe Manhattan is a fog bank. 


POISON GAS ABSORBED BY FURNITURE 


HAT POISONOUS GAS may be absorbed by the up- 
holstery and bedding in a house, and do no injury until 
expelled by heat, is shown by a curious case reported 
from Michigan by Frederick W. Fabian of the Agricultural 


‘College of that State, at Hast Lansing. Mr. Fabian writes in 


The American Journal of Public Health (Albany, N. Y.). He 
believes that the data obtained may prove of value to health 
officers and others interested. We read: 


“The case in question had to do with illuminating gas con- 
taining a mixture of coal and water gas, and was caused, as 
nearly as can be determined, by the covering over with earth of 
the vent-pipe leading to the outside of the building from the 
safety-valve on the gas line. The odor of gas was noticeable in 
late fall and the early part of winter, but no ill-effeets were appar- 
ent. On December 21, 1923, the family closed the house for the 
holidays and did not occupy it again until January 138, 1924, a 
period of twenty-three days. During this time the weather 
became much colder and the ground was frozen on the outside 
around the vent-pipe leading from the safety-valve. 

“The family, consisting of husband, wife and five-months-old 
baby, arrived home about 6:10 P. M., and noticing the odor of 
gas, opened the door. The man then went to the basement and 
built a fire in the furnace and kindled a fire in the fireplace. The 
strong odor of gas being less noticeable the door was then closed. 
As the house grew warmer, the family began to feel sleepy and by 
6:25 P. M. the husband and baby were in a state of partial coma. 
The wife was in another part of the house, where the concentra- 
tion of gas was less, and, noticing the condition of the husband 
and baby, was able to open two windows, pick up the child and 
go as far as the door when she became unconscious. A neighbor, 
noticing her fall, eame to the rescue. 

‘“‘The more common characteristic symptoms of carbon-mon- 
oxid poisoning present were blurred vision, severe headache, 
slight nausea, extreme exhaustion, sleepiness and, in the case of 
the man, weakness in the legs. The man was giving a telephone 
message when overcome and said he thought he could never get 
it finished: ‘it seemed to take ages.’ 

‘*No leaks could be found in the piping inside the house except 
a defective safety-valve which functioned without serious conse- 
quences as long as the gas could escape through the vent-pipe into 
the unfrozen ground. However, as soon as the ground became 
frozen so that the gas could not escape through the vent-pipe it 


was foreed back into the house through the safety-valve. During 
the twenty-three days’ absence of the occupants the walls, rugs, 
upholstered furniture, bed-clothes, ete., had absorbed the gas and 
when the house was heated the gas was given off in sufficient 
quantities to cause asphyxiation. 

“To get rid of the gas the house was heated and the doors and 
windows opened at one-hour intervals for twenty-four hours. 
An eleetric-fan was also installed to help ventilate the house. All 
beddings, clothing, mattresses, rugs, ete., were aired out-of-doors 
for two days. At the end of this period white mice were brought 
in cages and allowed to remain over night. One was partially 
covered with the bedding and was in a state of coma the next_ 
morning. T'wo were bled and a spectroscopic analysis was made. 
The characteristic carbon-monoxid hemoglobin absorption 
bands were found in both cases. The occupants slept in the house 
the third night after their return without any ill-effeets other than 
a dull headache. The odor of gas remained for a week.” 


The following conclusions, drawn by Mr. Fabian, merit con- 
sideration: 


“1. Vent-pipe openings leading from the safety-valve on gas- 
piping should never be covered with earth, since freezing may 
prevent the free escape of gas. 

“2. Rugs, bedding, upholstered furniture, ete., are capable of 
absorbing sufficient quantities of illuminating gas to cause carbon- 
monoxid poisoning. ; 

‘“*3. Any furnished house vacated for any period of time, where 
the odor of gas is perceptible, should first be aired thoroughly, 
preferably for a day or more to drive out the gas from the fur- 
nishings, then fires built and the airing continued until tests 
show the absence of carbon monoxid. : 

“4. Chemical or physiological tests, or both, should be made by 
a person competent to perform them before such a house should 
be reoceupied.”’ 


COOL SPOTS ON HOT NIGHTS—In driving through the 
country on a still, clear, warm evening, one occasionally passes 
into a zone of coolness, says Dr. Charles F. Brooks, writing for 
Science Service’s feature, entitled Why the Weather? The effect 
on the body may be one of real chilling, so sharp is the contrast 
The mereury fall may be 
He continues: 


on entering the colder, damper air. 
as much as ten degrees in a few rods of highway. 


“Two influences cause this phenomenon. The less important 


) 


: is that the bottom of the hollow to which the condition is con- 
fined passes out of direct sunlight into the shadow earlier than 
the land about it, as does also the slope next the sun. : The more 
important cause, however, is the drainage of cool air from the 
slopes into the hollow. The higher land gives forth its heat more 
quickly than the lower land, this cooling action being in evidence 
soonest on the slopes which entered the shadow early or were 
shaded by dense trees. The air in contact with the ground or 
in the woods becomes cool and therefore heavier than the warmer 
air below. and slides down hill into the lowlands, materially 
reducing their temperature. On still evenings, the moisture 
from evaporation collects over damp iowlands, and humidity 
becomes so high that a relatively slight decrease in temperature 
may bring the air below its dewpoint and form a fog.” 


RADIO IN MINE-RESCUE WORK 


HE SOLUTION OF THE DIFFICULT PROBLEM 

of establishing communication between underground 

mine-workers and the surface which would be reason- 
ably sure to withstand the severe disturbances occasioned by 
mine explosions is promised by the development of a line-radio or 
“‘wired-wireless”” system, by which trolley-wires, mine-tracks, 
comprest air and water-piping, cables and similar ‘‘carriers”’ 
are utilized for voice-transmission purposes, according to J. J. 
Jakosky, assistant engineer in the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, who is making a special study of the matter at the 
Pittsburgh experiment station of the Bureau of Mines. We 
read in a press bulletin issued by the Department (Washington): 


‘‘In tests recently conducted in a coal-mine 400 feet deep, no 
difficulty was experienced on the surface in receiving radio 
messages from a transmitting set mounted upon a mine locomo- 
tive, as long as the apparatus was in the vicinity of metallic 
earriers. The Bureau of Mines experiments indicate that the 
transmitting range of a radio set in the average coal-mine is 
only a few hundred feet when no conductors are present, but may 
be several thousand feet when operating in proximity to metallic 
carriers. The Bureau found that breaks in the metallic conduc- 
tors do not completely stop communication as in the case of a 
break in the lines connecting the ordinary mine-telephones. Fire, 
falls of rock and‘roof, explosions, mine-flooding and other mine 
disasters, which might cause one or more breaks, will not com- 
pletely destroy the conductors, and communication between 
underground workings and the surface could probably be 
established. 

“The installation of line-radio apparatus is quite simple. The 
Bureau of Mines considers, however, that the general adoption 
by the mining industry of line-radio as a potential means of 
communication in mine-rescue work hinges upon the develop- 
ment of a system capable of use in the every-day operation of a 
mine. While it is highly desirable that such mine-communica- 
tion rescue-sets be maintained underground ready for use in 
cases of emergency, the capital invested in idle equipment while 
‘waiting for something to happen’ offers a serious obstacle. 
If such signal apparatus can be made sufficiently practicable to 
be used as an every-day mine-communication system, miners 
would soon become acquainted with the operation and care of 
the equipment, and in case of a mine disaster such familiarity 
with the operation of the apparatus would be of far more value 
than any short course of training which might be given miners 
for the operation of a purely rescue apparatus. Maintenance 
and inspection service would be justified for other reasons besides 
the purely humanitarian view-point of safety. Purchase of sets 
and maintenance and apparatus costs could be charged to 
operating rather than to safety expenditures, and there is always 
more money available for the former class of expenses. : 

“The popularity of radio, development work on new appara- 
tus, a desire to render humanitarian service to entombed miners, 
and an endeavor to find new uses and applications for radio have 
stimulated many persons to attempt the application of radio to 
mine-rescue purposes. A number of experiments on underground 
reception from surface broadcast stations have been conducted 
by different experimenters in various parts of the country and 
the wide-spread interest in the subject is shown by the fact that 
these tests have been conducted in many States. The Bureau 
of Mines has received information regarding underground tests 
in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Michigan, Wyoming, Kentucky, New York, Connecticut, and 
in England, Germany, Italy, and France.’ 
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From occasional press notices and illustrations in different 
papers it may appear that radio communication in mines andin 
tunnels being excavated is an established fact, and that the : 
method is comparatively simple. As a matter of fact, the reverse 


is the case, we are assured. In practically all of these tests the 


- general procedure has been to take a receiving set underground, 


and listen to broadeast music or speech from high-power broad- 
casting stations. The results of these experiments are of real 
value to the iavestigations in underground communication, and 
many interesting data are being obtained. Receiving-stations 
have been placed on trains and reception obtained while they 
were passing through tunnels and tubes, under rivers. or in 


subways. Other tests have been conducted in the Grand Canyon — 


of the Colorado, in submerged submarines, in water wells and 
caissons, and in the new tubes under the Hudson River. Tests 
have been conducted in every conceivable part of a mine, from 


the carpeted offices of the officials to the mule barns underground, — 


To quote further: 


‘Such tests are of considerable interest and are useful when 
interpreted with due reference to the conditions underlying 
each test. Such conditions include the general position of each 
test made—in regard to surface and sheet waters, geological, 
mineralogical, and topographical conditions; presence of metatlic 
conductors, such as electric power and lighting circuits, eomprest 
air’ and water-piping, trolley-wires, telephone-lines, hoisting- 
cables, head-frames, and similar metallic structural work. In 
practically all of these tests reception of messages has been from 
broadeasting stations of a power very much greater than can 
possibly be considered as practical for underground sending-sets. 
Even one-way communication, that is, from the high-powered 
station on the surface to a receiving set in the mine, would be of 
value if miners entrapt underground after a disaster could be 
equipped with a reliable receiving apparatus to allow them to 
tune in to some near-by station. The entombed men could be 
informed of the progress of the rescue parties—whieh, altho 
of no physical aid, might prove to be a good psychological factor. 
In some cases entombed men may even be directed to different 
parts of the mine where rescue parties could reach them. In 
most of the tests coming to the attention of the Bureau of Mines, 
no information is included of suecessful transmission from within 
the mine to the surface. Transmission from within the mine to 
the outside is of the greatest importance. If a reliable means 
of voice transmission could be placed at the disposal of en- 
tombed men, they could inform rescue parties of their exaet 
location, the number of men entombed; their names and 
designation numbers, the number: of men living, and the eon- 
dition of air supply. Such information greatly facilitates rescue 
operation. 

“The installation of a line-radio telephone set is simple, it 
being necessary only to lay a wire twenty-five to fifty feet long 
on the ground or stretch it along the wall or roof and in a diree- 
tion approximately parallel to ‘carriers,’ or to directly couple the 
set to such conductors by the use of suitable capacities or in- 
ductances. As far as actual installation of apparatus is eon- 
cerned, the line-radio is considerably simpler and ean be ins 
stalled in a much quicker time than the present underground 
mine-telephone with its connecting wires. The line-radia 
apparatus itself, however, is more complicated than the present 
simple mine-telephone. After the line-radio apparatus is de- 
veloped to a point where its use for mine communieation is to be 
recommended, its final adoption will depend upon the operating 
conditions prevailing in each individual mine. The line-radio 
apparatus alone will necessarily have a higher upkeep and 
maintenance expense, but to offset this will be not only the 
almost total elimination of telephone line and wire maintenance 
but also one less wire to be given space in the mine haulageways 
and entires. This holds true, of course, when the line-radio 
utilizes power or lighting circuits already in pla¢e. It has been 
found that practically any conductor which is insulated suffi- 
ciently for the economic transmission of power or lighting current, 
will act efficiently as a ‘carrier’ for the high frequency. The 
conductor acts in a double capacity—the current. power Without 
any interference to the power supply, and with only slight inter- 
ference to the carrier current communication if proper coupling 
and filtering systems are used. No interference to telephone 
circuits is noted by superimposing the high-frequency carrier on 
the telephone-line. Much recent experimental and commercial 
work has been done on line-radio and earrier-current communica- 
tion, and its feasibility has been established.” 
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‘not merely a reflection or re- 
the words uttered by a human voice— 
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= ‘Harvey Fletcher of the Western Electric Company and ex- 
ed by him recently before the New York Electrical Society. 
is device, we are told by Popular Radio (New York), emits 
ee when adequately coaxed,’’ the words “papa”? and ‘‘mama”’ 
quite distinctly, and is able to produce all the usual vowel and 


_ 


- consonantal sounds, ‘“p” and ‘‘m.”’ 
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‘parent, back of this achievement 
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. “Altho this machine was the 


- eonsonant sounds at its inventor’s will. 


together with devices for stopping and starting the sound in a 
_ fashion competent to simulate the 


We read: 


most spectacular incident in Dr. 
_ Fletcher’s address, there was ap- 


in artificial speech, a vast amount 
of research and ingenuity that 
- has great permanent interest for 
the radio engineer. Dr. Fletcher 
and his associates have been able 
to analyze the physical nature 
both of human speech and of human — 
hearing. They nave studied, also, 
the physical nature of noise and 
they have combined this informa- 
tion, finally, into valuable deduc- 
tions concerning the transmission 
of speech and other sounds electri- 
cally; both by wire, as in ordinary 
telephone practise, and by radio. 
“The outstanding fact about 
speech is that each vowel sound, 
like ‘a’ or ‘ah’ or ‘oo,’ consists of two fundamental frequencies or 
pitches. By sounding these two frequencies simultaneously 
Dr. Fletcher made his ‘papa’ and ‘mama’ machine pronounce 
these vowels with considerable similarity to the human voice. 
The consonants represent, also, certain pitches or frequencies, 
as well as the mere starting or stopping of sounds. Dr. Fletcher 
has constructed a set of electric filters or wave traps adapted to 
remove or to let through any desired group of frequencies of 
sound. Using these he demonstrated to the Society which 


Courtesy of Populap-Radio 


frequencies are responsible for the vowel sounds of speech, and - 


which (in the main) for the sounds of the consonants. 

“The range of frequencies necessary (or useful) in speech 
extends from some 30 or 40 vibrations a second up to about 
6,000 vibrations a second; as the engineers say, the range is from 
30 to 6,000 cycles. This is somewhat shorter than the percep- 
tive range of the human ear, for many people can hear sounds 
down to 15 or 16 cycles and up to 20,000 cycles or even more. 
Some of these very deep. and very shrill sounds are used in music, 
but they are not necessary to speech. 

“Dr. Fletcher’s system of filters covers, however, the entire 
range of audio frequencies. They are divided into ten groups. 
The lowest-pitch group takes out all frequencies from zero to 
125 cycles a second; the next removes the frequencies between 
125 and 375 eycles; the third, those between 375 and 500 eycles 
and so on. The tenth and last filter takes out all frequencies 
above 4,000 cycles, which is about the highest note used in 
ordinary orchestral music. 

“These filters can be used either separately or together, so 
that it is possible to remove from spoken sounds, or from music 
or any other sound, any desired group of frequencies leaving 
the other frequencies to be heard alone. 

‘“When Dr. Fletcher connected these filters to a microphone 
cireuit over which speech was passing and thence to a loud- 
speaker so that the audience could hear the result, some remark- 
able characteristics of speech became evident. For example, the 
intelligibility of speech is found to depend mainly on the higher 
frequencies, these béing the frequencies that carry the econ- 
sonants. When Dr. Fletcher adjusted his filters so that all 

‘frequencies below 1,500 cycles were filtered out, leaving only 
those from 1,500 to 6,000 and above, the speech was still quite 
intelligible, tho nasal and unnatural in sound. 

“But when, on the other hand, the frequencies below 1,500 
were retained, those above this limit being filtered out, the 
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_ of asystem of oscillating vacuum tubes to form the vowel sounds, 
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speech became a mere throaty grumble, possest, it is tru 
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_ considerable volume, but totally unrecognizable as Gacbtanaltar = ; 
spoken English. When the one-end filtering was not extended _ > 


so far, being confined, for example, to the loss of frequencies 


below 500 cycles or above 3,000 cycles, there was no interference __ 
‘with intelligibility but there was an unnaturalness of tone. The 


loss of the lower frequencies produced what we commonly call ‘a 


‘nasal’ tone. The loss of the higher frequencies made the speech _ 


sound thick and hoarse. 

“Perhaps the most interesting of all these experiments to the 
radio fraction of Dr. Fletcher’s audience was one in which both 
ends of the frequency series were filtered out, leaving, for example, 
only the middle range between a frequency of 375 cycles and one 
of 3,000 cycles. This produced a tone much resembling that 
of the usual types of loudspeaker used on radio sets. The im- 
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IT CAN BE COAXED TO SAY “PAPA” AND “MAMA” 


But behind this baby-talk lies a triumph of ‘‘research and ingenuity that has great permanent interest.”’ 


plication, Dr. Fletcher explained, is exactly what it seems. 
Most of the loudspeakers now in use do actually filter out these 
higher and lower frequencies. The problem of producing a bet- 
ter loudspeaker reduces itself, therefore, to perfecting a device 
that will not filter out these extreme frequencies,” 


TO PREVENT DROWNING—Supervised swimming is the 
answer of the National Safety Council to the age-old question 
‘““What can be done to minimize drownings?” ‘Bathing in 
unprotected or unsupervised localities undoubtedly is the cause 
of most summer drowning fatalities,’’ declares Austin P. Saunders, 
writing in The National Safety News, published by the Council. 
“This fact is apparent to any one familiar with the sight of the 
thousands bathing daily in comparative safety within the life- 
lines of large protected bathing areas maintained in our coast and 
inland lake and river cities.” We read: 

“Swimming must be localized. Two things must be taken 
into consideration in the selection of localities. First, the bot- 
tom of the bathing area should be free from holes, quicksands, 
mud, boulders or material that might endanger or injure swim- 
mers. Second, beaches should be adjacent to populous sections 
of the city. Organized prevention of drownings is not limited 
to larger centers of populations, by any means. Comparatively 
small municipalities have problems to solve also, and while it 
is not reasonable to expect that towns or small cities can provide 
sufficient finances to equip their water-fronts with elaborate 
systems of protection, it is quite within reason to suggest that 
signs should be erected to prohibit bathing at the dangerous 
loealities; that life-saving appliances could be placed where 
necessary; that safe bathing localities could be surrounded by 
life-lines and trained men put in charge, thus making safe munici- 
pal bathing areas available for the citizens. Municipalities 
of sufficient importance to maintain fire departments should 
insist on their firemen being properly trained in artificial respira- 
tion, and that the departments be supplied with small life-boats 
and necessary equipment, such as drags and first-aid appliances, 
so that they would be in a position to respoad to aquatic rescue 
calls in cases of emergency.” 
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CHARLES THE BOLD HAS ANOTHER BAD DEFEAT 


ing, and the French have sought to glorify France with romantic _ | 


ITH GREAT FURY, several thousand borrowed 
soldiers have been besieging a walled city in France 
while the camera-man “shot,” and the film thus made 
is a capital response to Emile Vuillermoz’s recent article, repro- 
duced in Tum Lirzrary Dicesr, on Germany’s new photo- 


Photo Service 


Photograph from Public Ledg: 


JEANNE D’ARC NOT THE ONLY BRAVE JEANNE 


The girl warrior, Jeanne Hachette, leads the attack on 


heroic and successful defense of the city. 


drama, the “Niebelungen.’”’ As will be remembered, the Ger- 


mans had put Wagner’s heroes on the sereen with a view to 
glorifying German legend, and Vuillermoz remarked, “Tt is 
impossible not to be imprest by ‘the example set us or to disregard 
the example it teaches. Other nations beside Germany have 
their national legends—beautiful themes, at once heroic and 
But themes 
drawn from history may be as beautiful, as heroic, and as touch- 


touching, which stig the feelings of an audience.” 


Charles's troops in a 


fact rather than with romantic folklore. Indeed, a new French | 
organization is not only imprest by the German example’ but» 


endeavors to surpass it. So we find in L’Jllustration (Paris) 


a report beginning thus: 


“A group of journalists, who have not thought 
it necessary this time to wear the khaki uniforms 
and green brassards of war correspondents, have 
just been invited to witness the operations of the 
siege of Beauvais, the fortress heroically defended 
by Jeanne Hachette against the troops of Charles 
the Bold. The battle takes place at Carcassonne. 

‘‘As you surmise, we are speaking of a film. 
Carcassonne has been substituted for Beauvais he- 
cause the real city of Jeanne Hachette no longer 
offers anything more than fine avenues where its 
ramparts once stood, while, at Carcassonne, on 
the banks of the Aude, there still rises the unique 
and complete ensemble of a double ring of walls 
enclosing a medieval city. Itis to the ery of alarm 
uttered by Prosper Mérimée in 1835 that we owe 
the preservation of this marvel. Until 1850, the 
pick was still threatening its defenses and their 
fifty-two round or square towers, at last restored 
by Viollet-le-Due and Boeswillwald and presenting 
again an almost exhaustive résumé of the art of 
fortification as developed between the fifth and 
fourteenth centuries. Nowhere else in the world 
could there be found a better setting for a movie 
scene depicting an assault upon a city in 1472.” 


Then L’Illustration explains how it all came 
about: 


“The idea of filming that glorious episode was 
conceived by the Société francaise déditions de 
romans historiques jfilmés. Under that name there 
has been organized a group of literary and artistic 
notables who have undertaken to put upon the 
sereen the history of France from the times of 
Louis XI to our own day. Each scenario will de- 
velop an imaginary plot, but one vividly reealling 
the great events and the great personalities of our 
country. In order that this huge program, of 
immense value as propaganda, might be given 
proper guaranties, a triple committee, literary, 
historical, and artistic, has oversight of the selec- 
tion of scenarios and of photography. Among 
its members are Camille Jullian, Henry Bordeaux, 
Fortunat Strowski, Louis Madelin, André-Antoine, 
Rouche, Albert Carré, Jean-José Frappa, and a 
number of university dons, geographers, and 
cinema directors. 

“The first of these films dramatizes the reign of 
Louis XI. It was adapted by Paul André-Antoine 
from a still unpublished novel by Henry Dupuy- 
Mazuel, ‘The Miracle of the Wolves,’ and worked 
over for the sereen by Raymond Bernard. ‘In 
those days France, ravaged by the Hundred 
Years’ War, was at the mercy of wolves and the 
great feudal lords.’ It was no easy matter to manage twenty 
wolves that had come from Germany, Russia, and Holland, 
transport them to the Col de Porte, at an altitude of a mile, up 
above Grenoble, and there to build them.a cage half a mile 
square, in the snow, and, under the direction of the trainer 
MacDonald, put them through a performance that frequently 
endangered the actors. As for the great feudal lords, the most 
redoubtable of them, Charles, Duke of Burgundy, in the 
person of the splendid actor, Vanni-Marcoux, with a silver 
cuirass, marched at the head of his men across the plain of 
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Carcassonne to besiege Jeanne 
Hachette.” 


Huge has been the com- 
motionin Carcassonne during 
the filming of those tremen- 
dous scenes. As we are told, 


*“To their astonishment the 
inhabitants of the peaceful 
city saw the drawbridges 
lifted and the ditches of the 
Narbonnese gate filled with 
water. Between the outer 
and the inner fortifications, 
with their battlements and 
their machicolations, the de- 
fenders, roused to an almost 
fanatical heroism by Jeanne, 
resisted by employing eata- 
pults and many culverins, 
while the Burgundians, wear- 
ing hauberks and jackets of 
red, yellow, and green, and 
brandishing swords, javelins, 
and bucklers, hurled them- 
selves. against the walls. 
Sometimes clouds of smoke 
veiled the fray. <A _ little 
farther on the horsemen 
charged furiously. But at 
nightfall Charles the Bold 
was forced to withdraw, and 
the city lighted up with the 
blaze of fantastic bonfires. 

“‘Of the more or less pro- 
fessional participants in these 
scenes, the French Army 
contributed the majority. 

“‘Soon “The Miracle of the Wolves’ will be displayed every- 
where. Other films will follow, dramatizing the magnificent 
Freneh epoch in the very places where the events occurred.” 
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“WHO MADE CALVIN COOLIDGE?” 


HE PULITZER PRIZE of $500 for “the best editorial 

article, the test of excellence being clearness of style, 

moral purpose, sound reasoning and power to influence 
public opinion in the right direction,” has been awarded this 
year to the Boston Herald, we read, and the winning article, 
“Who Made Calvin Coolidge?” is the work of Frank W. Buxton. 
As a special dispatch to the New York Times informs us, 


“Mr. Buxton was born in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, in 1877, 
and was graduated from Harvard University in 1900. He began 
newspaper work in Woonsocket, and worked as a reporter and 
editor there, and in Boston, New York, Louisville and Atlanta. 
He resigned to enter the advertising business, and during the war 
was special expert in the Division of Planning and Statistics of 
the Shipping Board, serving as assistant to the director, Edwin 
¥. Gay. 

“After the war he became vice-president and merchandise 
manager of HE. T. Slattery Company, Boston. In 1922, he 
rejoined the Boston Herald, where he had been employed before 
the war.” 


Mr. Buxton’s prize-winning editorial, published September 
14, 1923, runs thus: 


“Who Made Calvin Coolidge?’”’ 

‘Margaret Foley, of course. When Levis Greenwood was 
President of the Massachusetts Senate, he opposed woman 
suffrage. She opposed his reelection in his district, and pre- 
vailed. Senator Coolidge became President Coolidge on Beacon 
Hill, and the signals were set clear for the road to the Governorship. 

“““Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

‘“‘Hdwin U. Curtis, of course. When he was a sick man ‘in 
that old brick building at the dead-end of Pemberton Square, 
the heedless policemen went on strike to the refrain, ‘Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here.’ 


THE CITY IS SAVED! 


After desperate fighting, Charles the Bold and his hordes are beaten off, and the defenders of Beauvais 
(actually Carcassonne) give themselves over to wild rejoicings. 


“The sick man showed the strength of the stalwart, until 
finally Governor Coolidge sent a telegram to Samuel Gompers 
that tapped its way into national prominence and is to-day a 
sort of Magna Charta of the people’s rights. 

“Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

“James Lucey, the Northampton cobbler, of course. No 
explanation or argument is necessary here, but merely a reminder. 
The Herald published a facsimile a few days ago of President 
Coolidge’s letter to him, which said: ‘If it were not for you, I 
should not be here.’ 

“Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

“Frank W. Stearns, of course. With as close an approxima- 
tion to second sight as we may expect in these days, and with an 
ability to see around the corner years before Hinstein told us 
how rays of light are bent, this substantial, self-made, self- 
respecting Boston merchant, with his quiet sense of obligation 
to the community, discerned qualities which hardly anybody else 
glimpsed. To go to the Republican Convention he left a 
Governor, only to come back to pay his respects to a potential 
Vice-President. 

“Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

“Senator Crane, of course. He made Coolidge, by showing 
him, in precept and practise, the way of wisdom aad by vouching 
for him in high places where his chance say-so was as good as his 
oath and bond. To the younger man he gave that mixture of 
personal attachment and respect of which he was none too 
prodigal, but always of mighty advantage to the few who won it. 

*“*Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

“The Republican party of Massachusetts, of course, a canny 
organization, with some Bourbonism, some democracy, some 
vision, some solid traditions, and no end of genuine appreciation 
of the merits of a trustworthy man. It always lined up behind 
him solidly, even when he displayed that reticence which to the 
unknowing was some evidence of ingratitude, and to the knowing 
was merely Coolidgeism. 

“Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

“The people of Massachusetts, of course. They took him at 
more than his own modest valuation, whether he wanted to be a 
town officer or a Governor. They had that which thousands 
call a blind faith in him. More thousands called it a passionate 
intuition. 

“Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

‘His mother, of course, who endowed him with her own 
attributes; a father that taught him prudential ways with all the 


quiet vigor of the old 
Greeks, who preached mod- 
eration in everything; his 
school and his college; his 
classmate, Dwight Morrow, 
and his guest of a day or 
two ago at the White House, 
William F. Whiting. 

“Who made Calvin Coo- 
lidge?’ 

“Calvin Coolidge, of 
eourse. From the reflective 
shoemaker and the furious 
Miss Foley to the compla- 
cent Frank W. Stearns and 
the watchful and discerning 
Senator from Dalton came 
some of the makings, but 
the man himself had the 
essentials of greatness. Give 
another man those same 
foes and friends and he 
might still be as far away 
from the White House as 
most sons of Vermont.”’ 


Commenting on the Pul- 
itzer prizes, the Hartford 
Times observes, “To lend 
dignity and. permanent val- 
ue to news stories, achieve- 
ments of journalism and 
editorial work is something 
that has too long been 
neglected.” That such 
work should “find an. official place,” was ‘“‘Mr. Pulitzer’s 
intention and a worthy one.” i 


From Bolshevism in Art 


“PORTRAIT OF A LADY” 


In this beautiful work, Matisse 
shows his indebtedness to Africa. - 


BLACK ART INSPIRES WHITE ARTISTS 


MERICA WILL BE INVADED by primitive negro 
art just as Europe has already been invaded, and the 
thing will happen soon, we are told, For America, like 

Europe, has its ‘‘modern” sculptors, who draw their inspiration 
from the jungle. “Thus the African art,” says an admirer of 
the moderns, “‘has now become the corner-stone of a new and 
more universal esthetic that has all but revolutionized the 


theory of art and considerably modified its practise.” 
Opportunity, a negro magazine, Alain Locke informs us: 


In 


“The movement has a history. Our museums were full of 
inferior and relatively late native copies of this material before 
we began to realize its art significance. Dumb, dusty trophies 
of imperialism, they had been assembled from the colonially 
exploited corners of Africa, first as curios, then as prizes of 
comparative ethnology. Then suddenly there came to a few 
sensitive artistic minds realization that here was an art object, 
intrinsically interesting and fine. The pioneer of this art interest 
was Paul Guillaume, and there radiated from him into the 
circles of post-impressionist art in Paris that serious interest: 
which subsequently became an important movement and in 
the success of which the art of African peoples has taken on 
fresh significance. This interest was first technical, then sub- 
stantive, and finally, theoretical. ‘What formerly appeared 
meaningless took on meaning in the latest experimental striving 
of plastic art. One came to realize that hardly anywhere else 
had certain problems of form and a certain manner of their 
technical solution presented itself in greater clarity than in the 
art of the negro. It then became apparent that prior judgments 
about the negro and his arts characterized the critic more than 
the object of criticism. The new appreciation developed 
instantly a new passion, we bezan to collect negro art as art, 
became passionately interested in corrective reappraisal of it, 
and made out of the old material a newly evaluated thing.’ 

“There is a curious reason why this meeting of the primitive 
with the most sophisticated has been so stimulating and pro- 
ductive. The discovery of African art happened to come at a 
time when there was a marked sterility in certain forms of 


The Literary Digest for May 31, 1924 — 


regarded, 


expression in European plastic art, due to generations of the 
inbreeding of idiom and style. Restless experimentation was 
dominant.” ~ : : 


Until then, African images “had been dismissed as erude 
attempts at realistic representation.” But to the moderns they 
are objects of beauty and sources of inspiration, for— 


““Out of the desperate exhaustion of the exploiting of all the 
technical possibilities of color by the Impressionists, the problem 
of form and decorative design became emphasized in one of those 
natural reactions which occur so repeatedly in art. And sudden- 
ly with the substitution in European art of a new emphasis and 
technical interest, the African representation of form, previously 
regarded as ridiculously crude, suddenly appeared cunningly 
sophisticated. Strong stylistic associations had stood between 
us and its correct interpretation, and their breaking down had 


_ the effect of a great discovery, a fresh revelation. Negro art 


was instantly seen as a ‘notable instance of plastic representation.’ 
. . . ‘For western art the problem of representation of form had 
become a secondary and even mishandled problem, sacrificed to 
the effect of movement. The three-dimensional interpretation 
of space, the ground basis of all plastic art; was itself a lost art, 
and when, with considerable pains, artists began to explore 
afresh the elements of form perception, fortunately at that time 
African plastic art was discovered and it was recognized that it 
had successfully cultivated and mastered the expression of pure 
plastic form.’”’ 


As Mr. Locke goes on to observe, negro art has ex- 
erted a powerful “influence upon the work of Matisse, 
Picasso, Modigliani, and Soutine among the French paint- 
ers, upon Max Pechstein and Elaine Stern among German 
painters, upon Modigliani, Archipenko, Epstein, Lipschitz, 
and Lembruch among sculptors.” Continuing— 


“This much may be 
on the best 
authority, as incontest- 
able. The less direct in- 
fluence in musie and 
poetry must be con- 
sidered separately, for it 
rests upon a different 
line both of influence 
and of evidence. But in 
plastic art the influence 
is evident upon direct 
comparison of the work 
of these artists with the 
African seulptures, tho in 
almost every one of the 
above-mentioned — cases 
there is additional avail- 
able information as to a 
direct contact with negro 
art and the acknowledg- 
ment of its inspiration. 

“The verdict of eriti- 
cism was bound to follow 
the verdict of the creative 
artists. A whole liter- 
ature of comment and 
interpretation of ‘exotic 
art’ in general, and negro 
art in particular, has 
sprung up, especially in 
Germany. ost diverse 
interpretations,from both 
the ethnographie and the 
esthetic points of view, 
have been given. On 
good authority much of 
this is considered prema- 
ture and fantastic, but 
this mueh at least has 
definitely developed as 
a result—that the prob- 
lems raised by African 
art are now recognized 
as at the very core of art 
theory and art history.” 


Photograph from the Barnes Foundation Collection 
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BLACK CUBISM 


An example of the jungle art which 
“modern” sculpture imitates. 


; 


‘ concluded that ‘“‘an intellectual re- 
 pertoire,”’ 


~ available, so, as Stanislavsky tells us 


the intellectual 


a play of his own life, criticizes it, 
finds it unlike life as he knows it, 
_ does not recognize the language that 


PLAYING TO THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS: 
A L GALLERY TO-DAY, the theater in Russia caters to 


workmen and peasants, we are reminded—to peasants 
especially —and great was the dismay of Stanislavsky 


and his Moscow players when revolution, with an astonishing 


~ abruptness, completely changed the character of their audiences. 


_ Until then neither he nor his colleagues had-asked seriously 
- what kind of plays are, in the nature of things, most popular 


with the populace. Offhand, they 


never written for ‘‘asimple 
and naive audience,” would bring 
anything but an enthusiastic response, 
yet no other repertoire was then 


in his new volume, “My Life and 
Art,’’ the Moscow players gave of 
what they had. To their surprize, 
repertoire found 


favor at once, and Stanislavsky 


remarks: ~ 


“There exists an opinion that one 
must play for the peasant plays of 
his own life, plays that are fitted to 
his idea of what the world is; that 
for the burgess one must play plays of 
the burgess’s own life. This is not 
only a misunderstanding—it is com- 
pletely untrue. The peasant, seeing 


is his own, for he speaks altogether 
differently than the people on the 
stage. He declares that he has grown 
tired of this life at home, that he 
has seen enough of it as it is, that 
he is infinitely more interested in 
seeing how other people live. The 
simple spectator longs for the life 
beautiful.” 


The spirit of the plays in Stanis- 
lavsky’s repertoire was ‘‘ unconscious- 
ly absorbed” by the new spectator: 


“True, some of the fine points did 
not reach him, did not call forth the 
eustomary reaction and laughter in 
the auditorium, but other places 
suddenly found unexpected reactions 
and the new laughter would open to 
the actor the hidden comism under- 
neath the text which had somehow 
escaped him before. It is a pity that the law of mass reaction 
to scenic impressions is not yet learned. Its importance to the 
actor can not be exaggerated. It remains unknown why certain 
places in a play are laughed at by everybody at all performances 
in one city, while altogether different places in the same play 
produce the same results in other cities. We did not know why 
the new spectator did not accept the famous laughing places in 
a play as such, nor did we know how to change our individual 
and collective performances in order to reach the seat of his 
emotions. 

“They were interesting performances, and they taught us a 
great deal; they forced us to feel an altogether new atmosphere 
in the auditorium. We began to understand that these people 
eame to the theater not in order to be amused, but in order to 


learn.”’ 


Of a peasant who “came once a year to Moscow to see the 


entire repertoire,’ Stanislavsky says: 


“Usually he stopt at my sister’s, took out of a bundle a 
yellow silk shirt which became too short and narrow for him 
with the passing years, put on a pair of new boots, velvet trousers, 
oiled his hair, and then came to have dinner with me. Here he 
could not hide a smile of joy when he walked across the parquet 
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This ancient African mask is greatly 
“advanced’’ critics. 


floor, when he sat done to a clean, well-covered dinieraable 


with an air of something akin to piety, when he put a clean 


napkin under his collar, took a silver spoon in his hand, and — 


seemed to, make a religious ceremony of our every-day meal. 


_ He did not eat the soup, he seemed to make a ceremony of 


transubtantiation of eating the soup. 
‘And after the dinner he would ask us for news of our theater 


with even greater joy, and then go to the theater in his wonderful — 


costume. Watching the performance, he would redden and 
pale from excitement and enthusiasm, and when the play ended 
t he could not return home to sleep; 
streets in order to clarify his impres- 
sions and to place his thoughts and 
emotions on the mental shelves where 
they belonged. When he returned, 
my sister would help him in this work, 
so difficult for him. : 

‘‘ Having seen our entire repertoire, 
he folded his silk shirt, his trousers 
and his boots, tied them in a bundle, 

* and returned to his home for the 
ensuing year. 
write numerous philosophical letters 
which helped him to digest and con- 
tinue to live over the store of im- 
pressions which he had brought home 
with himself from Moscow. I think 
that not a few such spectators ap- 

_ peared at our theater. We felt their 
presence and our artistic duty toward 
them.” 


It was a dangerous occupation, 
this of playing to peasants in revo- 
lutionary Russia. Any night, some 
outbreak of violence might imperil 
the actor’s life, and there were 
nervous moments at a performance 
given almost on the eve of the Third 
Revolution: 


“On that night the soldiery was 
gathering around the Kremlin, mys- 
terious preparations were being made, 
gray-clad mobs were walking some- 
where, some of the streets were com- 
pletely empty, the lanterns were out, 
the police patrols removed, and in 
the Solodoynikovsky Theater there 
gathered a thousand-headed crowd 
of the common people to see Chekhov’s 
‘Cherry Orchard,’ in which the life 
of that class against whom the com- 
mon people were preparing for final 
revolt was painted in deep and 
sympathetic tones. 

“The auditorium buzzed with ex- 
citement. The mood on both sides of the footlights was one of 
worry. We actors, waiting for the performance to begin, stood 
near the curtain and listened in the thickened atmosphere. 

“© We won’t be able to finish the performance,’ we said to each 
other. ‘There will be a seandal. FKither they will drive us from 
the stage or they will attack us.’ : 

‘‘When the curtain parted, our hearts beat in the expectation 
of a possible excess. But—the lyricism of Chekhov, the eternal 
beauty of Russian poetry, the life-mood of country gentility in 
old Russia, caused a reaction even under the existing conditions. 
It was one of our most successful performances from the view- 
point of the attention of the spectators. It seemed to us that all 
of them wanted to wrap themselves in the atmosphere of poetry 
and to rest. there and bid peaceful farewell forever to the old and 
beautiful life that now demanded its purifying sacrifices. The 
performance was ended by a tremendous ovation, and the 
spectators left the theater in silence, and who knows—perhaps 
many of them went straight to the barricades. Soon shooting 
began in the city. Hardly able to find cover, we made our way 
to our homes in the night. In the darkness I ran into a priest 
and thought: 

“<Mhey are shooting there, 
he to the church, I to the theater. 
those who seek respite.’”’ 


Courtesy of Opportunity 


admired by 


and we are in duty bound to go, 
He to pray, I to create for 


he walked alone for hours in the 


From there he would | 
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CLOSING THE METHODIST BREACH 


LONG-CHERISHED HOPE comes very near to realiza- 
tion in the action of the Methodist Episcopal General 
Conference at Springfield, Massachusetts, in endorsing 

by a vote of 842 to 13 the Joint Commission’s scheme for unifica- 
tion with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The plan is 
one agreed upon by the two commissions from the two churches, 
the final meeting of which was held in St. Louis. At this meeting 
all the representatives of the Church North and all except three 
of the Ghiteh South, we are told, voted for union. If the General 
Conference of the South- 
ern Church adopts the 
plan, which is said to 
be generally expected, 
the question will be sent 
for ratification to all the 
165 annual local confer- 
ences in the Chureh 
North and to the 42 
conferences in the 
Chureh South. If two- 
thirds of each branch 
vote for unification, it 
will go into effect, we 
are told, immediately 
thereafter. The com- 
bined church, it is esti- 
* mated, will have 8,270,- 
704 members. ‘There 
are neither theological 
nor governmental differ- 
ences,” said the Rey. 
W.-S. Shelton, a fra- 
ternal delegate from the 
Southern Church to the 
Northern Conference, as 


TAKING THE FORWARD LOOK 


Bishop William F. McDowell em- ‘ " io 
phasizes that Methodist reunion is he is quoted in press 
worth “pretty nearly any sacrifice reports; ‘“‘and the exeuse 


we are called upon to make."’ 
passed 


for separation 
away fifty years ago. 
Division has no place in the will and purpose of God.” How- 
ever, Bishop Thomas B. Neely, retired, one of the few Northerners 
opposed to the plan, thinks that the two churches can continue 
to do good work as they are at present organized, and he 
characterizes the plan of unification as a “stranglehold relation.” 

But his views are overwhelmingly disapproved in his own 
household. Not one speech, we are told, was made against the 
proposed unification, and at one time fourteen delegates were 
struggling for recognition from the chair to speak in its behalf, 
When the report of the special commission appdinted by the 
Northern General Conference at Des Moines in 1920 was read 
by Dr. David G. Downey, a member of the commission, there 
was great applause, says a reporter of the Springfield Union. 
But after Bishop William F. McDowell, of Washington, chair- 
man of the commission, made an impassioned plea for acceptance 
of the report and retired to his seat with his eyes still heavy with 
tears, the entire audience, delegates and visitor s, rose to their feet 
and applauded. “It is the forward look and not the paclomet 
look we are asking you to take,” said Bishop MeDowell. ‘It 
will justify pretty nearly any sacrifice we are called upon to make 


if this plan of unification can be adopted.” “That eventually 


such lines of cleavage as still exist may be removed is not | 
much to hope,’’ says the Springfield Republican. # Meanwhil 
a great step forward has been taken, significant alike of a break- 
ing down of sectional barriers and of progress in Christian unity, 
and strengthening the power for good of a great Christian 
denomination.” i 
It is a long road that has no turning.’ Eighty years ago the © 
Methodists divided on slavery in connection with the case of 
Bishop James O. Andrews, who inherited slaves from his wife. 


At the Géneral Confer- 
encein 1844 at Baltimore, 
Northern delegates sup- 
ported a resolution 
advising BishopAndrews 
to “desist from the exer- 
cise of office’ as long as 
he retained ownership of 
the slaves, and, after 
means of avoiding a 
crisis had been ex- 
hausted, the resolution 
was passed. The next 
day, we are told, when 
the Northern delegates 
declined to interpret the 
action as merely ‘ad- 
the Southerners 
set about making plans 
for secession, and when 
the Conference of 1848 
was called to order, the 
Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South, had 
already been launched 
with about 450,000 white 
members and 125,000 
negro members. But 
time has healed the 
differences which arose 


visory,”’ 


A SOUTHERNER FOR REUNION 


The excuse for separation of the 
Methodists, says Dr. W. S. Shelton, 
“passed away fifty years ago.” 


from opposing concepts of civilization, and there remain, we are 
told, only knotty questions of administration to adjust. 

The joint report, in brief, unites the two churehes in one 
chureh, with two jurisdictions, under a constitution, with a 
General Conference and two jurisdictional conferences. Every 
vote in the General Conference shall be by jurisdictions, and shall 
require the accepted majority vote of each jurisdiction to be 
effective. Provision is made for a judicial council to pass on 
the constitutionality of the acts of the General Conference and 
the jurisdictional conferences, either on appeal or on its own 
motion, its decisions to be made by a majority vote of its total 
membership. The council is to be elected in equal number by, 
each jurisdictional conference at the first session of the General 
Conference. No articles of religion now in use may be revoked 
by the General.Conference, and it may not establish any new 
standards or rules contrary to those now existing. Changes or 
alterations in church government so as to do away with the 
episcopacy or to destroy the plan of itinerant superintendency 
are prohibited. Bishops of the two churches are to be bishops 
of the united church, without further action. Each jurisdie- 


tional conference is to meet quadriennially prior to and 


eal or i cae from this, the reunion obliterates a 
ome of an old schism in a now wholly united nation.” The 
nant notes the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
Ww ll permit the full strength of the Methodist organization to 
be « concentrated on whatever program of evangelization may be 
: ypted.” To its commendation of the plan of reunion, the 
ston Transcript adds this tribute to Methodism: 
gious organization of abounding vitality, of unsurpassed and 
urpassable zeal and sineerity, and of unrivaled prospects in 
e religious history of our Republic.”” Comment further west 
similar i in tone. The Ohio State Journal (Columbus) notes that 
- union of effort will stop much duplication of labor and cost and 
- _ make a stronger denomination, and adds that ‘ denominational 
ces are being given less attention in the recent years, 
: d larger thought is being given to more effective work in 
as religious field.” “The rank and file,” agrees the Grand _ 
Et _ Rapids Press, “are concerned with the aetual power of religion 
as an aid to living.” 
- The harmony of opinion is heard also in the South, where the 
_ $St. Louis Globe-Democrat remarks that “the progress toward 
: reunion is gratifying not only because it promises to remove 
a remaining semblance of division between-the North and the 
_ South, but because, as a great movement for religious unity and 
strength, its influence for good is enhanced by the presence to- 
_ day of bitter strife within the churches, tending to create dis- 
_ union and to weaken faith.” Says the Houston Post : 


“Tn its administrative aspects, the merger will be epochal. It 
will mean the combining of the various governing boards, such _ 
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- as the eolleges of bishops, the boards of missions, education, 
7" hospital, superannuate relief, church extension, publication and 
others too numerous to mention. The manifold activities of the 
- ehurches will be directed from a unified command as were the 


allied armies during the war, tho in the realm of legislation. each 
branch will be protected from encroachment. Overlapping, 
duplication of effort in border territory and on the mission fields, 
will be eliminated, and the combined church will be able to de- 
liver its full strength at any given point. 

‘‘ Aside from the significance of this administrative reform, the 
merger will constitute the greatest instance of reaction against the 
tendency toward division of religious forces that Christendom 
has witnessed since the era of denominationalism was ushered in 
by the Reformation. 

‘‘Well may it be looked upon as the harbinger of the day when 
the final answer shall be given to the Master’s prayer, ‘that 
they may all be one.’”’ 


WHERE THE COMPTOMETER DOES NOT COUNT—Arith- 
metical haggling by managers over sales of the articles displayed 
by him recently killed at the age of forty-one, a man who, we are 
told, was probably the premier window-trimmer of America. 
Coarse-grained business efficiency, says the New York Christian 
Advocate, had fretted his artist-soul until the body could no longer 

- endure the constant irritations and the interference with his idea 
of what was his real business. The managers wanted to figure 
up immediately on the adding-machine the sales returns on the 
soap, trousers, blouses and cloaks displayed by him, while he 
was ‘‘after the vaster, enduring, but unindexable returns. The 
conflict of purposes snuffed out his life.’” This, remarks the 
metropolitan Methodist journal, happened in business. But it is 
happening also in religion every year, times without number: 

** Ministers become wrecks, tragically break in body and mind 


—why? Coarse-grained ‘efficiency,’ so-called, lodged crosswise 
in the crania of some indelicate laymen whose only machine 


z the re- wants to sell pee to edhe souls. They ¥ 
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“It is a- 


_ machines in the world to shame. Isn’t it about time to let 
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the natural, arithmetical man. He wai 


doth igherrdaeeabalacer, mathibul fail, cy Ce if he 
he goes to pieces. — 

‘A pastor was rudely ousted from a church in recent, ] 
.times. It was said he ‘couldn’t do anything but preach ha 
he ‘had no program.’ In the place to which he went two your 
men left business and professional careers and dedicated w 
means they had to educating themselves to ot 
Preaching did it. 

“The man with the adding-machine rene to hunt | 
pastor the day that Jesus turned to His disciples and said, 
ye also go away?’ But the few who stuck, who had an appr cia- ve 
tion for ‘the words of eternal life,’ have since put all the udding- _ 


ministers market eternity and eternity’s Lord, and to quit | 
to break so many of them to lesser aims?” rie ae 


LIBERALISM IN THE Y. W. C. A. 


C. A. when the eighth national convention, recently 
gathered in New York, accepted the proposed plan 
for admitting to voting membership young women who are 
not members of Protestant evangelical churches, but who sub- 
seribe to a personal pledge of Christian faith and activity. The 
vote showed a heavy preponderance of liberal sentiment among 
the 2,500 delegates, 1,627 voting for the resolution and 366 against 
it. The proposed new basis of membership must be accepted by 
the next convention in 1926 before it becomes a part of the ( 
constitution, and even then it will be on an optional basis, as no 
local Association will be obliged to adopt it. Membership 
in the Y. W. C. A. is already open to girls of all races and 
religions. They receive all privileges but the right to vote. 
That right, involving control of the Association, rests only 
with such members as are actually members of those de- 
nominations affiliated with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Thus, altho a Roman Catholic or a Uni- 
tarian or a Christian Scientist may belong to the Association, 
she has no right to vote. However, control of the Association by 
Protestant evangelical hands will not be affected by the proposed 
new basis of membership, for a clause in the amendment still 
provides that ‘‘three-fourths of the board members, including 
three-fourths of the officers of the Association, shall be members 
of churches eligible to membership in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America,’ and that three-fourths of each 
local delegation to the national convention shall be similarly 
constituted. 
Standards have changed, and what served the old generation 
will not always suffice for the new, says Mrs. Archibald Davis of 
Atlanta, a member of the drafting commission, in speaking for 
the amendment. She is quoted in press reports as saying that 
some of the branch associations are not living up to the member- 
ship rule now, and that others which are living up to it feel that 
their work is hampered. Of the 583 affiliated students’ associa- 
tions 355 are on a church membership basis and 228 on an 
alternate basis. The commission, Mrs. Davis continues, had 
received thirty-two requests from seventeen States for a change 
in the basis of membership, and she points out that members of 
independent and undenominational community churches who 
might also be Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, or members 
of other evangelical denominations are ineligible to voting 
membership in the Association because their church member- 
ship does not come up to the strict letter of the law. ‘‘There is 


psychological wisdom in the nission’s , in that it Is 
-\ response to the youth of the Association,” says Mrs. Dwight W, ; 
‘Morrow, of New York, in speaking for the amendment. As she 
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commission 
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’s report rt, in that i 
= is quoted in the New York Herald Tribune, she continues: La 


“{ believe that any Association that disregards youth is 
beginning to stop growing. It is not easy to grow. Growth 


implies pain and discomfort. Having been brought up to believe’ 


that Presbyterians get the highest seat in’ eaven, I have been 
- obliged to sit at the feet of some Unitarians whose boots I am not 


worthy to black. I have had my growing-pains, and my plea 


is that of a middle-aged woman, the mother of four children. 
- We middle-aged mothers know that we learn from our children 
as much as they learn from us. ee 

‘“Tt would be much easier not to grow, but is it fair to our 
children? ‘The future, a very hard and difficult future, lies in 
their hands. In this strange and difficult world after the war, 
they are going to bear burdens of which we never have dreamed, 
and for that reason there has come to them 

-a vision of a much broader and more beau- 
- tiful fellowship than we ever visioned. 

“T do not believe that the personal 
pledge is an evasion. I believe, on the 
other hand, that it is a searching test of 
loyalty. If one single Association wants 
it, I think those honest-minded people should 
have it.” 


History was made in other respects, too, 
‘at this convention, for depleted finances were 
bolstered by generous donations, and a re- 
trenchment program planned. In one breath 
‘the delegates learned that the Association was 
in debt to the extent of $502,000 and in the 
next that the debt had been reduced. by two 
gifts to $163,000. The donations were $100,- 
000 from Harry Payne Whitney, and $10,000 
by the will of the late Miss Annie Reynolds 
of Hartford, Connecticut. A generous pledge 
eame from the Laura Spelman Fund of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which offers to cover 
the accumulated liability of the secretarial 
retirement fund, which is estimated to be 
somewhere between $1,000,000 and $2,000,- 
000, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., offered, it 
is announced, to give dollar for dollar to what 
the delegates pledge toward the reduction of 
the deficit. The budget for 1925 was scaled 
down to $1,085,000, and the convention 
decided to withdraw its work from Roumania, 
France, the Baltic States, Russia, Malaya, to discoutinue migra- 
tion service at all European ports, and to continue its work in 
South America, Mexico, the Near Kast, India, China and Japan. 
In commenting on the great gathering, which included representa- 
tivesfrom many other countries, andin congratulating it on the gift 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the New York Times notes that 
the convention not only supports the claim that the Y. W.C..A. is 
an American institution, but also brings to publie attention the 
fact that this national organization has penetrated through its 


secretaries to the very ends of the earth. Continues The Times: 


“The work at home is known to every community. It proved 
itself a necessity during the war. But it has in the efficiency of 
this past service but demonstrated what it can do in the future. 
Factories, offices, stores, hospitals, the telephone system and 
public schools all depend on the American young woman. In 
her assuming this new community service there has been a 
transition from the home life. The Y. W. C. A. has come in the 
emergency as the embodied wisdom and sympathy of thousands 
of mothers and sisters to advise, to strengthen physically, to 
protect morally and encourage spiritually those who have under- 
taken such work not only for their own livelihood, but for society 
as a whole. To help maintain and extend the activities of this 
institution is the highest kind of patriotism and ‘the noblest 
form of philanthropy.” 


ROUNDING UP THE ABSENTELES 


Dr. Sartell Prentice, who is engaged 
in dotting the country with back-to- 
the-church “econtagien centers.” 


in every wontaan oe qt 
ently absolved themselves: 
faith. It is, we are told, an amazing condit 
religion is supposed to hold sway: to the ¢ 
term in its inclusive sense—it is a most serious problem. 
edy this condition, the Rev. Dr. Sartell Prentice some 
conceived the idea of starting a back-to-the-chure 
in Nyack, New York, calling for the purpose a mass m 
all the creeds. Prominent men, including two bank p: 
. three judges, five doctors, two newspaper editors, t 


foe 
> 


merchants, and half a dozen wealthy 
muters, pushed the movement so that 
are told, its impetus was felt in Californ 
Newspapers noted at the time that while 2 
elsewhere people were jazzing the Old Y ; 
out and the New Year in, Nyack was on 
its knees—in church. Dr. Prentice, a grad-_ 
uate of Amherst College and of Union — 
Theological Seminary, New York, and well 
known, we are told, as an effective speaker - 
in the service of the National Security 
League and the American Red Cross, and _ 

_for his work as a chaplain in France, re- 
signed from his pulpit in the First Re- 
formed Chureh, to spread his back-to-the- 
church idea. He is now touring the country 
to lay across the continent bands of chureh- 
going communities of towns ranging from 
15,000 to 40,000 population. Each town 
in which the movement is inaugurated is 
expected to become a ‘‘contagion center” 

_ from which the idea will spread as spon- 
taneously as it did from Nyack. ‘‘May- 
be,” says the Springfield (Ill.) Register, 
‘these Nyack business men are on the right 
track, and in a revival of religion that 
brings parents and children face to face 
with their duty toward each other and to 
the community in which they live as well 

as their amenity to the laws of God, there would be a general 


: 
e 
cual! 


improvement in morals. It is worth trying.” 

The movement is sweeping the United States, says the Los 
Angeles Times, and “like a new broom, it promises to sweep 
It is the first attempt to call not alone the sinners, but 
righteous to repentance. Nor can any one deny that there 
many righteous people on the outside of the ehurches look- 
in, who ought to be on the inside looking out.” The Asso- 
ciated Advertising Men’s Clubs of the World have taken up the 
movement, according to the Philadelphia North American, and 
comnend it for its organization of ‘the decent and unchurehed 
elements of the community for a peaceful invasion of the churches, 
that they may be strengthened in their fight on evil.’ The entire 
membership of the Association is called upon ‘‘to give to their 
local churches the splendid cooperation for which their special 
training as advertising men and sales managers fit them, and to 
help to bring to all elements of our society the gospel of truth; of 
right doing; the spread of moral teaching and the development 
of a conscience that shall save the world from misery and ruin.” 
Wonderful encouragement has already come to Dr. Prentice, 
says Jacob C. Klinck, trust officer of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, New York, who has joined the national committee 
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lar; ely to : a. eel of eee ie are So going to 
are not sending their children to Sunday school. 


ur young people are going wrong because they lack 
ious environment. Justice Cropsey, in the Diamond 
nted out the same moral when he said that we must 
nd the boys, and keep them straight. 

his is not a blue Sunday movement. We do not believe in 
; hing but simple, wholesome and free observance of religious 
jes. We do not want blue Sundays. There is no reason why 
ople can’t play golf or indulge in any other pleasant recreation 
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eligious life all week long. : 
“This is not a proselyting movement, either. There is no 
opaganda in it for any denomination. Dr. Prentice tells his 
Mass-meetings that he is not appealing for converts to any- 
church; that he is speaking as an advocate for all the churches 
and not for any one. 
: “The committee behind Dr. Prentice’s national campaign is 
composed entirely of laymen. It represents the East, Middle 
_ West, South and Pacific Coast. It is unique in including promi- 
- nent Catholics, Protestants and Jews, who are starting a church 
‘movement from outside the church—a movement which em- 
_ phasizes the social and economic value of the church rather than 
the importance of religion to the individual.” 
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BEAUTY AND THE DEVIL’ 


BS. EKAUTY CONTESTS AND BATHING-GIRL PA- | 


es RADES, which make fine pictures for the rotogravure 
; supplements of the Sunday papers and for a certain 
type of magazine, are ‘‘harmful in every way”’ to the girls them- 
selves and the devil’s own method of advertising. This-is the 
opinion of the directors of the Y. W. C. A. at Trenton, New 
_ Jersey, which is not far from the famous Jersey resort where 
many “‘queens”’ have been crowned in recent years. The Trenton 
_ Y.W.C. A. leaders drew up a resolution calling attention to the 
peril they declare to be inherent in these promiscuous displays 
of face and figure, and sent copies of the resolution to seventy- 
five associations interested in the welfare of young women in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 
An accompanying letter states that the board of directors has 
felt for a long time that the contests are harmful, and goes on: 
“The notoriety is unsettling. The girls are exposed to grave 
dangers from unscrupulous persons, and the shocking costumes 
' whieh such contests encourage call for protests from organiza- 
tions interested in girl. welfare.’ Expanding upon 
reasons, Miss Pauline B. Smith, General Secretary of the Tren- 
ton Y. W. C. A., states, as she is quoted in the New York Evening 
World: 

‘‘Our local people have watched with increasing disgust from 
year to year the results of these affairs. It was noticed by com- 
petent observers that the outlook on life of girls who participated 
was completely changed. Before the competition they were 
splendid examples of innocent and pure womanhood. After- 
ward their heads were filled with vicious ideas. ; 

“We are not prompted by any mawkish sentiments. The 
Board believes these contests are a destroying factor. It ~be- 
lieves, further, that not only these particularly objectionable 
bathing-beauty parades should be stopt at once, but that all 
beauty contests should cease. The worst of these latter is that 
they provoke envy, malice and vanity, and often lead a girl to a 
career that ends in her moral and mental destruction.” 


these 


There can be no doubt, remarks the Newark Evening News, 
that “the Atlantic City beauty shows have for their object the 
exploitation of feminine loveliness of face and form—mostly 


form.’ Moreover, ‘‘they did not arrive at any degree of success 


growing up without the influence of the church. — 


Sunday, as long as they go to church also, and live an honest 


are merely 2 a as ae an The Ne ews in 
“Tt can not aS any self-respecting ae ital permanent ; ood d 
to sponsor such things. Innocent in intent, perhaps, a result — 
quite otherwise is too easy of accomplishment. It any. possible 
good can accrue to the participants, aside from a movie cont ~ 
or a few years of posing for advertising, none has become mani- 
fest so far. And there probably is a dark page to ane ag et whie. 
had best be left unturned.” i 


these competitions, in any ioe whatever, but sense is mone ty 
notable characteristic of youth, masculine or feminine, and the — 
modern parent, in this as in several other matters, is strangely — 
negligent and lets daughters do strange things.” As the Trenton 
wise women have said, the effect of the rivalries in bear:ty on. the 
contestants is deplorable: 


“They may be good girls when they itis but iain ag a 
win or lose the coveted prizes, they have deteriorated after 
judgment has been passed. They have learned to mistake fo eke 
notoriety for fame, their estimate of relative values has been 
utterly distorted, and of true modesty they can have but traces a 
left. 

‘‘A more reprehensible way to advertise Atlantic City or any = 
other town could not be devised by the devil himself.’’ 


However, when fully drest, girls should go as far as they like in © 
bedecking themselves, believes Miss Helen Gwynne, of In- 
dianapolis, retiring President of the National Industrial Assembly 
of the Y. W. C. A., taking issue with the college girls in the — 
National Student Assembly of the Association, who hold that 
the model girl should be gentle of mien and inconspicuous of 
dress. Indeed, believes Miss Gwynne, as she is quoted in the 
New York Times, girls, if they expect to get anywhere, had 
“better wear flashy clothes and make as striking a showing as 
possible.”” The demure, submissive working-girl, continues Miss 
Gwynne, whose assembly is made up of 30,000 factory girls in 
all parts of the country, “doesn’t get far in factories or matri- 
monially. No matter if they want to get married or seek pro- 
motion where they are employed, working-girls must fight to 
protect their rights.”” Miss Gwynne, herself a factory worker, 
points out that college girls can well heed their advice because of 
the effect'of contrasts. <A girl of a wealthy family, she says, would 
be set off to better advantage in her surroundings by dressing 
simply. A working-girl, however, she added, would appear too 
coarse and plain in simple dress in poor surroundings, whereas 
the contrast she would make in her environment would bring her 
attention. After a tour of New York factories, Miss Gwynne 
found no restrictions upon pretty clothes or bobbed hair, and 
said: ‘‘Theold prejudice against bobbed hair has been completely 
overcome. There is now no feeling that the girl with shorn locks 
or who is drest prettily is less efficient or less reliable.” 

Tt is an intriguing study, this psychology of dress, comments 
the Brooklyn Eagle on Miss Gwynne’s Under the skin, 
we are told in effect, all women are the same, yearning for in- 
dividualistic garb that will set off for each her particular style of 
beauty, or lend enhancement where beauty is lacking. “Flashy”’ 
is an unlucky adjective which probably Miss Gwynne regrets 
using, we are told, and working-girls are not to be blamed for 
responding to the universal urge of femininity. Nor are they 
wrong in hoping eventually to possess themselves of husbands. 
Whichever is true, that girls dress to please men or make other 


ms 


views. 


women envious, is as true of factory girls as of social belles. 
And bad taste, of course, is plentiful everywhere: 


“But the mere yearning to look pretty is wholesome and 
stimulating to care of skin, of hair, of teeth, to cleanliness and 
sensible living. It does not deserve discouragement. As for 
‘demureness’ and ‘submissiveness,’ factory girls who are labor 
unionists have as many doubts as employers have as to the 
prevalence of such a tendency in feminine industry.” 


OLLICKING ballads, with interludes 

as spirited, fill Perey Mackaye’s 

new book, ‘“‘The Skippers of Nancy 

Gloucester’ (New York, E. B. Hackett), 

poems read by Mr. Mackaye at the three 

hundredth anniversary of the founding of 

Massachusetts Bay Colony. From among 
others as vivacious, we select 


SOLOMON’S VOYAGE TO SURINAM 
By Percy Mackaynr 
I 


Sol Davis was a silent man. 

At home they said he talked in Dutch. 
In Surinam, where they talked such, 
They said he talked American. 

But where he stood on Pearce’s wharf 
He dreamed in Dutch, as he looked far off 


Sou'east toward sunny Surinam, 
For he dreamt dreams of Surinam 
And the palms of Paramaribo 

Did Captain Solomon Davis. 


II 


So to his townsmen on the beach 

Sol turned and spoke his maiden speech: 
“In Gloucester, friends, a pretty pass is! 
We've mackerel, but no molasses. 

In Surinam they've got to sell 

Molasses, but no mackerel. 


“So why not sail to Surinam, 
Sou'east to sunny Surinam 
And the palms of Paramaribo 

Along with Solomon Davis?’”’ 


TIL 


His townsmen raised three ripping cheers, 

And straight they docked the Nancy Gloucester. 
The captain made a sailing roster— 

Mate, second mate, and marineers. 

They stowed her, half, with dried fish, pounding, 
And half with hogsheads, hollow-sounding. 


Then out they sailed for Surinam, 
The sunny shores of Surinam 
And the palms of Paramaribo 

With Captain Solomon Davis, 


IV 


Tn such a ship with such a man 

Who would not sail from old Cape Ann 
With a deep blue tide and the caps blowing, 
To voyage through twenty southing days 
And nights w th wonder stars ablaze 

And dawns in deeper sea-dawns glowing. 


Out-bound for dreamy Surinam, 
The drowsy banks of Sur nam 
And the palms of Paramaribo 
With silent Solomon Davis! 
Vv 
The anchor sinks in azure calms. 
The punts put out through gold-green palms 
Where, naked from the tawny thatche:, 
The slave-boys drop like ripened plums 
To shrill the noon with tinnient drums 
While Yankee chanteys ring the hatches: 
Ho —! 
Here we are in Soo-ri-nam, 
Soo— Soo-ri-nam! 
Port of Para-ma-ri-bo. | 
Huzza for Captain Davis!” 


Soo— 


Vi 


Sol plies his sugar trade ashore. 

The Yankee clips his Dutch. The planter 
Clinks rims across the rum decanter 

As dollar trumps the old moidore. 

The banjo tinks; girl-laughter chimes; 
The red moon blinks among the limes 


Where, lulled by songs of Surinam, 

The crooning songs of Surinam 

And the rum of Paramaribo 
Snores old Solomon Davis. 


igi) 
But Nancy Gloucester chafes for north. 
Molasses makes her ribs rebel 
As Dutchmen, gorged on mackerel, 
Troop down to speed her captain forth— 


Forth on the route the trade winds seek 
Past Guadaloupe and Martinique, 


Home-bound nor’east from Surinam, 

The sugar-vats of Surinam 

And the planters of Paramaribo 
With thrifty Captain Davis, 


VIIl 
The blue Bermudas smile; but soon 
She reefs in dark round roaring Hatteras, 
Where slatting boom and torn spar clatter as 
Blindly she batters the tides in swoon, 
Till, nine days laggard, with bulging tierces, 
She sights home port and docks at Pearce’s— 


Home with the spoils of Surinam, 
Tamarinds, limes of Surinam, 
Molasses of Paramaribo 

And the glory of Solomon Davis! 


Tue Chicago Madrigal Club offers a 
prize of $100 to the composer of the best 
setting for these verses from The Nation: 


MAY COMES LAUGHING 
By Henrierra Jewerr KEITH 


May comes laughing o’er the hills, 

Apron full of posies, 

Columbine and daffodils; 

Leaves to June her roses; 

Stands on tiptoe, so to reach 

Laurel boughs and branch of peach; 
Hangs a mist of rose on each. 

Naught cares May for throbs and thrills— 
Leaves'to June her roses, 


May comes stepping ‘cross the fields, 
Scattering her posies 

From her apron’s store that yields 
Ladies-locks and meadow rue, 

, Buttercups all drenched with dew. 
June waits back, with haughty air, 
Not a button does May care— 

June may have her roses, 


May comes singing through the woods 
Planting thick her posies, 

Violets in their purple hoods, 
Bloodroot wrapped in leafy snoods; 
Searches under leaves and mold; 
Mayflowers pink discloses; 

Trills a careless roundelay— 

All the world's in love with May— 
June may have her roses, 


’ 


To The Step Ladder: A Monthly Journal of 


Bookly Ascent (Chieago) we are indebted 
for: 


REFUGE 


By MarGcarer DreLauGurerR 


Tam afraid of empty days 

That fill with sudden thoughts of you. 
[ must seek peace in little things, 

As other women learn to do. 


There's no time to sit and dream; 

A lonely house needs endless care 
To keep it gay and beautiful 

As it was once, when love was there. 


So T will trim my garden paths, 
And I will sew and sweep and sing; 
And leave to braver hearts than mine 
The comfort of remembering! 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


ALL persons named Peacock—they seem 
to be numerous in England, if not here— 
will read with lively interest this chatter 
in Poetry (London): 


PEACOCK 


By Exvrsasers 8. Fieminae 


If I'd a name like Peacock's 
I'd wear a suit of blue ~*~ 
With silver, shining shadows 
And diamonds like dew; 

My cap would be be-feathered, 
My shoon would be be-spurred, 
And I would strut as proudly 
As that great fine bird. 


A sober man is Peacock 

And dressed in dusty gray, 

His face is like the brown earth 

He treads on every day; 

But viewing Nature's changes 

As seasons come and go 

Perchance his thoughts like peacocks 
Shimmer to and fro— 


Swift showers, shining sunsets, 
And harvests sown and reaped, 
And straw stacks big and golden, 
And gaudy mangolds heaped, 
And mist above dim pastures, 
And cottage lamps like stars, 
And gardens wearing colors 

Like Eastern bazaars. 


Some nights in misty weather 

The moon hangs in a sky 

The blue of peacock’s feathers, 
Herself the shining eye— 

Though Peacock views this wonder 
Apparently unstirred 

Perchance his heart is swelling 
Like that great fine bird. 


On the day of his retirement, Lord 
Darling, until then one of His Majesty’s 


judges, wrote the moving and dramatic 
lines which appear in his volume ‘‘On the 


Oxford Cireuit and Other Verses”: 


NOVEMBER, 1923 


By Lorp Daring 


Long worn, now cast aside; red robe, lie there— 
Not, when the organ throbs the Nave along, 
By chests of Kingly dust, 
And Gothic chantries old, 
Shall I, with measured step, and quickening heart, 
Pass to the Judge's place; and, bowed, implore 
Myself be not condemned, 
Nor less than right decree. 


Not, with resounding trumpets, may I come 
To sit in judgment on the regal Bench; 
Dividing false from true, 
With sword and even scale. 
Mantle and stole laid by, and cap of doom; 
Bereft, alone, I wear no ermine more; 
Nor judge—yet one Assize, 
I, fearful, must attend. 


In the London Spectator we find these 
significant stanzas: 


SPADE AND SWORD 
Br W. H. Davies 


What lovely dark, blue flames, O Spade, 
Shine in thy steel so bright: 

See how the shadows smoke and play: 
How thou hast labored, year by year, 

To reach this silver day. « 


But thou, poor shining Sword, must wait 
Till sloth and idleness 

Can tell the world that splendid story: 
Nothing but rust, a bloodless rust, 

Shall cover thee with glory. 
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CAMPBELL Soup GOMPANY of + iS 


DEN, N.J., U.S.A- 


There’s good health 
in this hearty soup! 


Never be without sous There’s the iron of the green vegetables. 


in your pantry And the valuable mineral salts. 
And the richness and vigor of fine beef broth. 
And the wholesome nutriment of selected cereals. 


And those by no means unimportant ingredients which 
make good food attractive to the appetite—fresh herbs 
and dainty seasoning skilfully blended. 


Fifteen different vegetables. Thirty-two ingredients 
in all. 


_ As healthful a dish as you could eat for the lighter 
meals, such as luncheon or supper. Real substantial food 
with your dinner or at any time. 


How the children like it! 


21 kinds - 12 cents a can 


I never fail to set my sail 
For where the eating’s hearty; 
I always feel I’ve had a meal 
When Campbell’s leads the party! 


LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPER 


OUPS 


Photograph by courtesy of the New York Police Department: 


SHE BEATS THE BOOTLEGGERS’ SPEED-BOATS AT THEIR OWN GAME 


This ordinary-looking little craft is the Gipsy, of the New York Police Department, heroine of a recent chase up the East River, during which 


she overhauled the fastest boat in the bootlegging service. 


She can poke her: bow out of the water and scoot along at 45 miles an hour. 


BOOTLEGGERS ABAFT THE PORT BEAM! 


OARING UP NEW YORK’S East Rivet water-front 
in the early dawn at forty miles an hour, with machine- 
guns wakening the scared city-dwellers, a rum-running 

speed-boat finished its flight from the police by crashing all to 
smithereens on one of the rocky islands of Hell Gate. At the 
end, the4ifty-foot racing-boat May, the fastest craft in the boot- 
legging service, lay on the south end of Ward’s Island, smashed 
into splinters, with the cylinders of her engines wrapt around 
intervening rocks and the four members of her crew lying flat on 
their faces stunned and dead to the world. The police-boat 
Gipsy, saved by the narrowest of squeaks from splitting on the 
same sharp rocks, went bobbing on down the Hell Gate Channel, 
crashing every now and then into a case of Scotch which the 
May had east overboard in her headlong. flight. This is the 
picture we get from the papers the next day, which makes it 
clearly evident that rum-running in New York has received at 
least a temporary setback. 

The distinguishing feature of this spectacular duel seems to be 
the fact that the rum-runner, altho apparently with all the odds 
in his favor, lost, perhaps not life, but certainly liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, not to mention a brand new $50,000 speed- 
boat and some $50,000 more in liquor, much of which the citizens 
of New York fished industriously from the waters of Hell Gate. 
To the jubilant newspaper reporters who told the story of this 
race, the episode was so attractive that 


practically all their 


accounts vary widely. According to one it was a neck-and- 
neck race from the bootlegging fleet far out in the lower bay clear 
to Hell Gate. dash for liberty 


through a network of rapidly closing police boats, and to others 


Aecording to others it was a 


it was a haphazard encounter ina thick, gray fog. In any ease, 
each story is worth telling, either alone or in combination with 
others. 

As near as can be made out, the story starts at a certain pier 
in the Hudson River at the foot of West 80th Street. Captain 
O’Connor of the Harbor Police, on the watch for rum-runners 
about Manhattan Island, came upon a long, lean rakish craft 
lying snugly at her moorings one evening. This was the May, 
supposedly a pleasure craft, but she carried four Liberty motors 
of 460 horse-power each, placed tandem in her cockpit, and her 
cabin was protected with armor-plate. The four young men 
who were lounging in the cabin told the police officers, it appears, 
that this was just a whim of her owner. 


Furthermore, they 


* Man, 


said, she was about to be put in dry-dock, as she was badly 
crippled. 

‘‘Well, I guess you fellows are all right,’’ said the wily police- 
‘We can get some sleep tonight.’’ Well he knew, the 
W orld reporter informs us, that she had been out on two mysteri- 
ous night trips, and would certainly nose out again that night. 
Captain O’Connor, it appears, immediately arranged to have the 
May’s berth watched night and day, and at once got in touch 
with the Gipsy. This, we are told, is the speediest police-boat 


in the world, capable of forty-five miles an hour. The next 


part of the adventure comes from the New York Times: 


At nine o’clock on Saturday night the police watcher saw four 
men board the May at its mooring in the North River. After 
a few minutes they cast off. Within a minute the telephone rang 
at the Harbor police station at the battery. 

“The May has left its moorings,’’ was the report. 

Police Captain, Richard O’Connor immediately notified 
Sergeant Luke Grace, pilot of the Gipsy. Several other police- 
men were taken aboard and the Gipsy went out to pick up the 
trail of the star of the local rum fleet. 

The men on the Gipsy failed to intercept its rival on the way 
down the river and lower bay. Convineed that the May had 
passed them, the Gipsy started out to sea to visit the rum-ships, 
whose locations are regularly reported to the police. 

The Gipsy first made a wide circle around one big smuggler 
which lay at anchor fourteen miles out. There was no sign of 
life in the water about it. The Gipsy made a second eirele in 
vain. Two hours. later Captain O’Connor through his glass 
caught the glint of lights from the portholes of a second smuggler. 
The weather was thickening and a close circle was deseribed, but 
the big rum-ship appeared to be doing no business. Then the 
third and last of the rum-ships within reasonable distance of 
the harbor was visited. There were no small eraft about it. 

Captain O’Connor then turned back and visited the other 
two again. There was no sign of life on board or near them. 
The Gipsy headed back for New York. Two or three times they 
made excursions in the direction of lights, but accomplished 
nothing. 

This went on for eight hours before the Gipsy turned back. 
It was still dark, but there was a pale streak along the horizon 
in the west when the Gipsy approached the Narrows. 

Suddenly a light appeared near Fort Wadsworth on the 
Staten Island shore. It glared for about three seconds and then 
went out. 

“Somebody just lit a cigaret on a boat over by Fort 
Wadsworth,” called Captain O’Connor to the pilot. “Make 
forse” 

A few minutes later Captain O’Connor could make out the 
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Six Cylinder Sport Touring 


N 1923 Buick sold 218,288 motor 
cars for which the public paid 
$302,752,950.00 not including war 


“T am driving a 1924 6-cylinder 


a. tax or freight—noteworthy evi- 
Irisadecided mprovementover Gence of the high regard which 
—much greater motor power the public has for Buick value. 


and far better carburetion— 
more roomy and much more 


omfortable.” e . e A 
lsc een amar It is significant, also, that Buick 


Ca Tl and practically all of the fine car 
makers in America and Europe 
include four-wheel brakes as 


. standard equipment. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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lines of a long gray racer going through the mist rising from the 
water. 

“T believe it’s the May,” he called. “Put on full speed.” 

At almost the same moment one of the men on the May saw 
the Gipsy. ‘The May had been running without lights and taking 
all precautions, but when they had reached Staten Island waters 
one of them had felt safe in taking a smoke. They were still 
cocksure of their power to pull away from the police-boat, and 
the race started. 

The May made directly for the East River. In a few 
minutes her nose was high up out of the water, her engines 
were thundering and she was throwing wide bands of foam to 
each side. ; 

Lights were still burning on land, a mist was sleeping on the 
river, and the river at its quietest hour was disturbed by the roar 
of the two racers, followed by the swell from their waves which 
now began to slap the wharfs and rock shipping along lower 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. 


At this point of the story The World and other papers cut 


eee &: 


Césare in the New York Times 


QUAINT CRAFT UNDER THE GUNS 


Ships ranging from ancient schooners to the latest in private yachts make up New 
York’s “Rum Row,’ «nd refitted U. 8. destroyers have lately been set to watch them. 


in with afew high lights. As the boats came roaring up the bay 
two additional police-boats began sliding in from either side. 
The police-boat behind meanwhile had opened fire with machine- 
guns, and from the fleeing boat came shots in reply that went 
wild. The searchlights clung to the rum-runner racing ahead. 
Another police-boat saw her coming and cut across her path. 
With a whirl of the wheel the motor-boat, faster than chain- 
lightning, turned almost on her stern and ducked into Buttermilk 
Channel, between Governor's Island and Brooklyn, throwing the 
police-boats momentarily off her course. 
water-front. 


The firing woke the 
Lights snapt out on the shore as the chase swept 
into the East River. It began to look as if the bootlegger might 
pull away after all. Two more police-boats waiting further up 
cut across the fleeing boat’s course. In the darkness it roared 
past them, throwing spray aboard their decks. 
pick up the Times account as follows: 


Once more we 


The May cut close to one of the piers of Brooklyn Bridge and 
the Gipsy followed almost exactly in her course. The Gipsy 
was gaining. The crew of the May saw it and began to throw 
wooden boxes overboard. Case after case was tossed over 
until scores of them were bobbing about on the waves that the 
race was producing. 

It was Impossible for Captain O’Connor to use a revolver or 
to use his voice. The roar of the water cut by the nose of the 
speeding boat was enough to drown out the voice, even if the 
engines could not be heard. As for shooting, it was all that the 
policeman could do to keep himself on his feet by hanging on to 
one side of the high-riding bow, as he watched the May and 
shouted orders to the pilot. 

There was one terrifie crash. The Gipsy hit a case of Scotch 
whisky and left a sinking mass of splinters and broken glass on 
one side. wb 

Case after case continued to go overboard from the May. 


The boats passed under more bridges. ,Finally the May was — 
leading only by a few lengths. 

The pilot of the May attempted a trick, He was headed for 
the west side of Ward’s Island and tried to make a sudden switeh 
to the right, hoping to take the east half of the river, but to force 
the police-boat to run to the west of the island. 

The pilot of the May underestimated his speed and the room 
he had in which to maneuver. Instead of grazing the island, 
as he had intended, the May crashed into it. Glancing on a sub- 
merged rock at high speed, she shot out of the water like a fish, 
fell on one side, and then skidded along sand and rocks. 

She was almost on the mainland when one great rock tore her 
to pieces. The bow was snapt off, the ribs broken out and bent 
back, The engine rammed itself on the rock with such force 
that it was smashed flat, while some of its pipes were bent and 
wrapt about the head of the rock. 

The effect of the impact was to throw the men through the 
air like dolls. They rolled over and over among the rocks and 
sand: One lay motionless. The others staggered to their feet. 

There was a blast behind them, as the waves created by the 
shock swept over the superheated engines. Steam 
shot high into the air with a great roar. 

Had the maneuver succeeded, the May would 
have given the Gipsy the go-by, but the police pilot 
played safe and did not attempt to follow. The 
Gipsy shot along to the west of the island. For a 
second Captain O’Connor thought he had been out- 
witted. Then the explosion of steam announced the 
disaster to the May. It took the Gipsy several 
hundred yards to slow down. Then the policemen 
landed and easily gathered up the crew of the May, 
who were too hurt and disappointed to make any 
further effort to escape. 


Four members of the crew are now in durance 
vile, one of them with a broken leg, and all of 
them more or less flattened out. As for the once 
jaunty May—high and dry she lies on Ward’s 
Island, just a loose bundle of crates and machin- 
ery, a pattern of bullet holes through her armor- 
plated sides, keel gone and motor gone. The land 
erabs crawl over her and she is slapt disdainfully 
by the ripples from passing river boats. 

Thus ends the eareer of a craft on which, it is 
said, the bootleggers’ ring of New York harbor had 
pinned high hopes. According to a report which 
officials at police headquarters refused to discuss 
the Times reporter, this bootleggers ring includes a 
man prominent in polities who may be termed the ‘‘fixer’’ and 
several business men in direct operations. At any rate, it 
is known that the police are bending their energies fo obtain 
evidence that will lead to arrests and reveal what The Times 
ealls ‘‘the connection of politics, finance and business with the 
illegal traffic.”” This paper continues as follows with regard to 
the late lamented speed-boat: 


with 


The May is said to have been the flagship of the ring’s fleet. 
She was one of six speed power-boats that have either been 
launched or which are being built. Prior to the advent of the 
Gipsy and other high-powered boats of the police fleet, the rum- 
smugglers employed smaller and less speedy eraft in their opera- 
tions. Only a moderate speed was necessary to outdistance the 
police patrol. Then, several months ago, the police added speed 
to its harbor equipment, and, likewise, speed became a factor in 
bringing liquor from the anchored fleet to shore. 

The new police-boats are said to be capable of from thirty-five 
to fifty knots an hour. The bootleggers’ ring, it is said, at onee 
set about building a fleet that could make faster time. These 
boats, it is asserted, were designed after the plans of the police- 
boats, which were examined by the ring’s agents. 

The police are said to have come across the trail of the ring 
through a check-up that included every craft in the harbor the 
shipyards of Connecticut and New Jersey and other places along’ 
the coast. Every vessel that was launched came under police 
notice and, so, every boat that entered. this port and was capa- 
ble of unusual speed or seemed to possess unusual capacity for 
the storing of cargo was investigated. The owner of every such 
craft also came under the police spotlight. . 


Meanwhile a careful watch is being kept on bootleggers’ 
operations not only in and around New York harbor but as far 
south as the sunny Bahamas and the old Spanish Main. Secret 
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Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster- - - $490 
“Superior Touring - - - 495 
Superior Touring DeLuxe - 625 


Superior Utility Coupe - 640 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 


_ Superior Sedan - - = 795 
\ Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery - 495 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
(Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models) 


Five United States manufacturing 
plants, seven assembly plants and two 
Canadian plants give us the largest 
production capacity in the world for 
high-grade cars and make possible our 
low prices. Dealers and Service Sta- 
tions everywhere. Applications will be 
considered from high-grade men only, 
for territory not adequately covered. 


‘What is the man in this picture doin?,? 


Watching others Bo by him, just like thousands of other men, who 
let the procession of live ones pass them by. 


Perhaps he is wondering why these other men of no greater physical 


strength or mental ability can own automobiles and ride toward suc- 


cess while he plods along, year after year, not only not’ goers pecee 


ress, but actually falling. behind. 


Each of the men whom this by-stander typifies are very like a dormant 
gasoline engine. = : 


A httle cranking of INITIATIVE and a spark of AMBITION 
would: wake them: into ACTION, and-convert potential power into 
a reality. 


a 


How ell you paeoeatng in the few years whet your physical 
and mental powers can function at highest efficiency depends. very 
largely on the means you employ to SAVE TIME. 


If you can move your person twice as fast and apply your personality 
in twice as many places as some other chap, your chances for suc- 
cess are twice as good as his. 


That is where the Chevrolet comes in. 


It is more than a time saver; it is a personality multiplier, a time 


doubler. 


If you are one man on your feet you become as two men 1n a Chevrolet. 


Speed up Success! Get there! Keep up with the procession! Enter 
the great race against Time! 


You can do it. There ig no intelligent worker so poor he cannot 
arrange to buy a Chevrolet. There is none so well-off to feel above 
the grade of this quality car. 


Call on the nearest Chevrolet dealer. Find out how easy 1t is to buy 
it and how low its operating cost. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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“T CAN STILL PROVE THERE AIN’T NO SUCH ANIMAL!” 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


HARD TO OVERTAKE 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


OPPOSITE VIEWS OF ENFORCEMENT 


agents report by code to New York the amount and time of 
liquor shipments, and sometimes, we are told, the police are as 
lucky as in this last encounter. Nevertheless, as Howard Mingos 
points out in a special article in the paper just quoted— 


The rum fleet is-still doing business.. One ean find the ships 
scattered between Montauk Point, Long Island, and Atlantic 
Highlands, New Jersey. Prohibition officials admit that liquor 
is coming ashore in quantity. The rum-runners say that they 
are putting off their cargoes as rapidly as the weather permits. 
And they say that business is better to-day than at any time 
since the Christmas holidays, when imports of contraband broke 
all records. 

The rum-runners are planning to deliver many cargoes in 
New York before the Democratic Convention in June. They 
come from England, France, Italy, Spain, Bermuda and the 
Bahamas, these rum-running steamers and schooners. Some 
of them carry 30,000 cases of whisky. Others hold half that 
quantity. When they come out, they are prepared to lay off 
shore two or three months awaiting opportunities for sending 
their cargoes over the rail. 

New York bootleggers, in making plans for evading the 
treaty, and any other enforcement measure which may be 
adopted, expect to use seaplanes in increasing numbers. Air- 
craft were tried out last year and found successful. They were 
used mostly for spotting—locating a particular rum ship so that 
at night the small boats could go out to the exact location. 

During the bad weather of early spring, which halted rum- 
running activities for several days, many of the rum-ship cap- 
tains, superecargoes and agents came ashore, where they were 
entertained as lavishly as were the sailors from the Pacitfie fleet, 
then in the North River. For obvious reasons they were not 
entertained publicly. They were guests, however, of the New 
York bootlegging fraternity, a phrase which is more inclusive of 
the entertaining element in this city than one might suppose at 
first glance. 

A captain of one of the schooners came in one night and met 
by invitation a liquor broker and the New York agent of a 
foreign liquor company. They talked quite freely about the 
treaty, and laughed when asked if it would be effective. Said 
the captain: 

‘‘The ships have been recognizing it practically for four 
months now, and if the Prohibition people tell you the truth, they 
will admit that the stuff is coming ashore, barring weather, in 
greater quantities than ever before. Before leaving England I 
met a former pilot who was trying to organize a new combine 
to bring liquor over in boats.» He would equip each boat with 
seaplanes, so that, anchored fifteen miles offshore, he could send 
the stuff not only to New York but far up the Hudson, and on 
oceasion to Philadelphia and Baltimore.”’ 


From this same authority it appears that there are at least 
five big liquor rings handling the business in New York. They 
sell to smaller rings, which in turn dispose of their liquor to the 
common or garden yariety of house-to-house bootlegger. The 
big syndicates, we are told, buy up the stuff in Europe far in 
advance, charter ships through their own agents and order the 
stuff to be delivered in whole cargo lots just outside the twelve- 
mile limit. "Then they handle it themselves from there by their 
own speed boats, or by others which they hire and hook up 
ashore with a hauling service of motor-cars, trucks, and moving- 
vans. One big concern is said to be using a floating grain elevator. 
Some of these outfits are extremely wealthy, one being backed 
as high as $30,000,000. With this much capital they are consider- 
ing seriously establishing fleets of airplanes to transport their 
merchandise. As a matter of fact, however, there are few indica- 
tions of airplanes being used recently, except possibly as decoys 
to draw the attention of the police away from the small boats 
which were actually doing the business. This use of decoys, it 
seems, has attained a high point of efficiency, one instance of 
which we quote from the J’imes account: 

One night recently a fleet of small boats was out almost under 
the guns of the Coast Guard cutters standing by the rum-ships 
off Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey. The cutters had their 
boats lowered ready for a quick dash. From shoreward eame a 
few customs boats. It seemed as if the liquor-laden boats could 
not escape. During the chase that ensued one of the rum-craft 
seemed to lag behind. The others escaped. When the officials 
came up to the one boat they found to their disgust that it was 
loaded with empty fruit-cases—technically innocent of wrong- 
doing. 

The combined cargoes of the ships now anchored outside 
New York, estimates a writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
totals 250,000 cases with a value of $12,500,000. Twenty-four 
ships, says he, make up this particular grand fleet, anchored in 
what is known as Rum Row outside New York harbor, who are 
landing, it is estimated, 100,000 cases a month. These vessels, 
flying foreign flags, do not invade American territory, but wait 
for speed boats like the May to run their cargoes ashore through 
the forbidden zone. Who are the rum-runners that go to make up 
this apparently thriving industry? Here is what the writer has 
to say: 


They are no “‘ pikers,”’ these rum kings of all nations who have 


Howard Watches are made 
in various-sizes and range 
in price from $63 to $18. 
Call on a Howard jeweler 
in your vicinity—he’ is a 
good man to know, 
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“Fellows, my father is a wonder!” 


cc 
‘THE old boy’s not extravagant—doesn’t exactly 
throw money around—but when he does give 
anything, it’s the best; it’s good for a life-time.” 
The Howard is, of course, the very watch that 
that sort of man would give his boy at graduation. 


It is so simply and beautifully designed and 
its fine mechanism is so extraordinarily accurate, 
the Howard Watch is really about as lasting 
and as fine a gift as can be made—at graduation 
or any other time. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 
Established 1853 


New York Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 
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DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 
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routine includes the morning glass | 
of water sparkling with a “dash” of \ 
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been astute enough to go into the business | 


of supplying the demands of Americans 
whose thirst it seems a law can not quench. 
One of these liquor kings now reported 
present in the flotilla, for instance, is 
Lieut-Col. Sir Broderick Hartwell, the 
English bootleg baronet who nearly lost his 
baronetey the other day by a vote in the 
House of Commons, because he issued 
circulars recently advertising 20 per cent. 
profit every sixty days to investors in his 
liquor shipments to this country. 

The Baron is reported to be in Rum Row 
on board his steam yacht [star, personally 
supervising the unloading of his latest 
large shipment of Scotch. The chip 
because of its superior equipment and the 
natty uniforms of its officers, is known as 
the flagship of the fleet. 

Customs officers, who may not touch the 
fleet because it is anchored well beyond the 
legal twelve-mile limit, report much jolli- 
fication and excitement among the smug- 
glers. They are jubilant at the prospect 
of millions of dollars to carry away. 


The colossal size of this liquor problem 
may be estimated from the writer’s state- 
ment that nearly 5,000,000 cases of liquor 
have been smuggled into the United States 
during the last two years, according to the 
reports of the Legal Division of the Cus- 
toms. The value of these cases would 
amount to $240,000,000 and the hypothet- 
ical duty that the Government missed 
would amount to $164,000,000. In the 
face of such a challenge to our Government 
it is not surprising that extraordinary steps 
are now being contemplated. And forth- 
with it seems that a new battle drama is 
about to be staged against the rum aristoe- 
racy off the coast. 

Doughty American destroyers with all 
the battling conditions of the United 
States Navy have lately been put into 
service in a gigantic campaign to conquer 
the modern armada of John Barleycorn, 
according to the writer in Jhe Public 
Ledger. He continues: 


At the behest of the new Secretary of 
the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, these de- 
stroyers have been called forth into use. 
They are the same which scoured the high 
seas during the World. War and sent many 
a German submarine to the bottom. 
With stars painted high on their gray 
stacks they steamed into port, valiantly 
displaying this trophy Unele Sam awarded 
for each U-boat that was destroyed. But 
now for the last five years, because newer 
models had displaced them, these ships 
have been stacked stem to stern in United 
States Navy -yards, rotting and rusting 
in idleness and oblivion. 

The prospective rum hunters are about 
200 feet long, have four stacks and are 
painted gray. They are 750-ton ships cap- 
able of from thirty-two to thirty-three 
knots an hour. They are equipped with 
six torpedo tubes and with six four-inch 
guns. The torpedo tubes are being re- 
moved and smaller guns substituted. 


A sight calculated to fill the rum-runner’s 
heart with fear will be one of these fighting 


}-grey hounds’ of the seas, belching black 


MpsEs | 


with machine guns we may [ 
therefore, see much more serious ¢ 
ters. One writer even goes so far 
visualize a full fledged naval engagement, — 
when Uncle Sam’s destroyers drive the * 
French champagne cruisers and the Scotch _ 
whisky scouts away from the inlets and 

coves between Barnegat Bay and New York. — 
The most exciting smuggling days of the 
eighteenth-century may well -be brought 
back when a stern blue-clad American 
captain bellows through his megaphone: 
‘‘Rum-runner, a-hoy! Heave to, or we'll | } 
sink you!” 


BLOWING UP A BOLSHEVIK VODKA 
FACTORY 


MODERN composite of Robin Hood, 

Don Quixote and Captain Kidd rolled 
into one personality is not so very usual in 
these more or less prosaic times. So at 
least thinks Lewis Stanton Palen, who 
claims to have discovered such a chara¢ter 
among the refugee Russians now swarming 
in Paris and Switzerland. He was called 
the ‘‘white devil’? because of the unmiti- 
gated severity with which he fought the 
Bolsheviks throughout all the serapping 
which was ended not so long ago by the 
final withdrawal of the counter-revolution- 
ists from the Crimea and the shores of the 
Black Sea. Like the Knight of Sherwood 
Forest, says the author, this Russian fought 
for his sovereign while his sovereign was 
away. Like Cervantes’s hero, he tilted 
at windmills, but with a hand-grenade in- 
stead of alanece. And like the pirate Kidd, 
he commandeered ships to run down and 
capture others that he wanted. 

Since the author of this book is the dis- 
coyerer and collaborator with Ferdinand 
Ossendowski, the author of ‘‘ Beasts, Men 
and Gods,” he may be assumed a fairly 
good judge of reckless daredeviltry and , 
hairbreadth escapes. He assures us that 
his unknown white devil is a “figure of 
exotic courage and resourcefulness,’’ and 
has already used up ten of the legendary 
nine lives which he was supposed to have 
had. It seems that he spent his youth in 
the Kirghiz and Tatar tribes lassoing wild 
horses and breaking them as a pastime. 
By the time he was old enough to enter the 
Army he had already broken both arms 
and both legs at various times. When the 
outbreak of the war found him an officer 
in one of the guard regiments of eavalry, 
he had contrived to break one of his legs 


again. It might be expected of such a 
character that he would be wounded 
severely and often. This proved to be the 
case. 


In fact, we are given a complete 
inventory of wounds and decorations, the 
most outstanding of which appeared to be 
two slugs through the lungs and one erogs of 
St. George. The story of this battered 


-¥ sihe relates i in his feos “ The White | 
“Beviloft the Black Sea’? (Minton, Balch 
- & 0., _ New York). 


at’ the university, named Tvan and Basil, 
were” separated by the war. 


earned many decorations and a captain’s 
commission. Basil had enlisted in the 


firing-squad, which eventually captured 
Ivan and led him. out to execution. They 
gazed at each other with no sign of recogni- 
tion. Then Basil with a set face and im- 
personal voice said: “Forgive me, Vania, 
if they fail to kill you instantly. 


“You, too, forgive me, Basil!” Ivan -an- 
swered calmly, ‘‘if I do not die immediately, 
for it is also the first time I have ever been 
~ shot!” 
_ Among the vivid pictures in these remi- 
niscences of the white devil is his descrip- 
tion of blowing up a vodka factory near 
Orenburg. One night, it seems, he was 
hurriedly summoned by the Ataman to 
lead a sounta of a hundred mounted Cos- 
sacks to the Government Wine and Spirit 
Depot which was being stormed by the 
Bolshevik deserters from an infantry 
regiment. The soldiers were breaking 
into the building where there was a supply 
equal to about twenty million bottles of 
vodka stored in vats and drums. Most of 
the spirit was 90 per cent. pure aleohol and 
was doubtless quite capable of inebriating 
the whole province for an indefinite period 
. of time. 

Given a free hand, says the White Devil, 
he ordered ten Cossacks under the com- 
mand of a sergeant to dig in and main- 
tain rifle fire on the depot from the front 
while he led the remaining ninety through 
round-about streets toward the river side 
of the depot. From here they charged the 
place with wild Cossack cries in a rush so 
unexpected that they succeeded in getting 
inside and disarming the whole regiment of 
2,000 men who were so thoroughly intoxi- 
cated that they did not have time to offer 
any concerted resistance. With this 
‘whole gang of drunken ruffians” guarded 
by a platoon and one machine-gun, the 
following sight met his eyes: 


When I came back to the depot, I was 
struck by what I saw. The whole place 
was simply swarming with a crowd of 
people of every description, and every one 
of them, male and female, under-aged and 
adult, carried some sort of a receptacle— 
pail, bottle, glass, pitcher or tea-pot. 
With a greedy fury they were breaking the 
barrels containing the spirit, and were 
drinking this nearly pure alcohol; then, 
having satisfied their thirst, were filling 
their receptacles to carry them back for 
a stock at home. Among the crowd one 
could see people of all classes and ages, from 


“As this story runs, — 
nseparable friends and fellow students _ 


When the 
£ ice eame into power Ivan had ° 


Red Army and was in command of the . 


It is the © 
first time they have ever shot anybody!” — 


| Temporary 
cleaning cannot 


stop. decay — 


This tooth paste increases " 


the natural protective 
fluids of the mouth 


Brushing the teeth two or three 
times a day cannot take the place 
_of the natural protective cleansing 
which nature > meant your teeth to 
have. 


The salivary glands, when they © 


work properly, keep your teeth 
cleaner than you can brush them. 
For they neutralize the acids which 
cause decay as fast as they form— 
day and night. 


_But the salwary glands need help. 
“Our present soft diet does not give 
them the exercise that hard, tough 
foods gave them. 


Pebeco has a stimulating effect on 
these mouth glands—it makes them 
work in a normal, healthy fashion. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, the fluids from these glands 
begin to flow more freely. They 
wash all through the mouth; in be- 
tween the teeth where the tooth- 
brush ¢annot reach. They neutral- 
ize the acids as fast as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in 
a healthy, live condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral cavity. 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the 
teeth as thoroughly as any denti- 
frice can and it cannot scratch the 
enamel. 


Pebeco is made only by Lehn & 
Fink, Inc. At all druggists. Cana- 
dian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & 
Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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There is something about strong 
shining white teeth that adds to 
any man’s personality. Pebeco 
not only cleans and polishes your 
teeth, it leaves your mouth in 
an invigorated condition, alive 
and healthy. 


Send coupon for 
free generous tube 


De pt. G-1l 
treet, New York, N.Y 
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Science 
| - Decrees 
) GUPERIENCED jude- 


ment demonstrates the 
_ superior cleansing, polishing 
and. beautifying power. of 
.. Calox — the Oxygen Tooth 
‘Powder. The oxygen kills 
__germs and whitens the teeth 
in.a natural way. 


Ask your dentist about Calox 


FREE:. Write for'booklet and Calox Sample, 
McKesson & Rossins, Inc. 
or Fulton St., New York City 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31,1025; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 

$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
European Tours under escort; $495 up. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


NEW VEST POCKET 


ADDING MACHINE 


Adds as rapidly and accurately as a $ 
$300 machine, yet fits the vest pocket. 
Mechanically perfect. Easy tooperate 
—rothingtogetoutoforder. Everyone 
who uses figures should own one. 


Counts Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
n’t cirry a pocket full of pencil stubs and scrap 
= = papertodo pour ie pias pee ne 
5 7 end no money. 
<G5:\\ 10 Days’ Trial fenenomores: 

OQ\\ dress and we will send machine postpaid. 
Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it for 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
money.Limited supply.Sendordertoday. 


Reliable Adding Machine Corp. 
170-P W.Washington St., Chicago, III. 


Here’s a money maker, Everybody 
AGENTS ao one. Splendid profit. Write 
for special offer. 


The Famous 
YANKEE 


A NEW Ingersoll 
The Improved YANKEE, $2 


HE New Improved Yanxegr 

is dependable, as always, 
but in addition it is a very hand- 
some watch—with new features 
of grace and beauty. 

It has the antique bow and 
crown, new hands anddial, damas- 
keened back plate, itismore closely 
cased and in general it has the ap- 
pearance ofa higher priced watch. 


Sugersol, 


Models $2 to $10 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 
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old men of eighty down to youngsters of 


only eight and ten. It was frightful to 


see the drunken children, who, having 
tasted the terrible liquor, collapsed on the 
spot and went off to sleep on the snow. 
Any numbers of people, adults and chil- 
dren, had their limbs frozen during their 
drunken sleep in the cold. Some of them 


lost their hands, others had their faces 
_frozen so that they looked more like turnips, 
with no trace of eyes or nose or any other 


of the attributes of a human face. A 
great number of them were frozen to death. 

_From the very beginning, the Cossacks 
were busy breaking the barrels, and I gave 
strict orders to open the taps or break the 
pipes to let all the wine flow into the Ural 
River, and thus hasten the end of this 
unheard-of mass intoxication. But the 
crowds in their alcoholic rage had dis- 
covered a few unemptied barrels in an out- 
of-the-way cellar and had drained them. 
As the spirit which was let out through the 
taps and pipes ran into the river by a ditch, 
the people filled their crockery from this 
rivulet with a filthy liquid which was a 
mixture of wine, earth, dirt and whatever 
contamination happened to be at the 
bottom of it. 

The only alternative I saw was to blow 
up the remaining vats and set fire to the 
flowing spirit. But before that it was 
essential to clear the place of the crowd in 
order to avoid any casualties resulting 
from the explosion. 

I tried to persuade the crowd to disperse, 
but in answer to my request several re- 
volver shots were fired, which resulted in 
the killing of one Cossack and the wound- 
ing of two others. Then I concentrated 
my men at the,farther end of the place and 
ordered them to fire a volley over the heads 
of the crowd. We heard cries and more 
revolver shots, but the crowd still refused 
to move. I was beginning to lose patience 
and haying given my second in command 
orders to patrol the town with fifty Cos- 
sacks, in order to stop all people in posses- 
sion of spirit in the streets and to destroy 
it on the spot, and in ease of resistance to 
use their arms, I charged the crowd with 
whips. This time they used not only the 
revolvers, but also attacked us with knives 
and stones. Again several Cossacks and 
horses were stabbed or wounded. As it 
was impossible for me to sacrifice any more 
of my men in this way, I placed two ma- 
chine-guns at one of the angles of the 
square and fired two rounds from each, 
and immediately afterward charged them 
again, but this time with drawn swords. 
The Cossacks were in a rage against the 
people for having killed and wounded sev- 
eral of their fellows, and cut into the crowd 
with fury. The result of that attack was 
that the crowd was at last dispersed, after 
having paid for their greed of drink with 
fifteen killed and over sixty wounded. 
After having thus cleared the place and 
cared for the wounded, I immediately put 
pyroxylin under the vats and reported by 
‘phone to the Ataman that I was going to 
blow up the depot. The Ataman replied 
that he was himself arriving on the spot 
at onee. ; 

It was close upon twelve o’clock of the 
second night we had wasted over this affair 
that we set fire to the fuses.“\The weather 
was very fine and the air frosty and still. 
The snow under a brilliant mdon made 
a wonderful setting. The place Was sur- 
rounded by three hundred Cossac ks who 


The amazingnew Rain King. Waters any lawn» 
better, quicker and easier. Has two nozzles— 
each a sprinkler with complete range of direc- 
tion, distance and volume. Puts water where §\ 
you want it, when you want it. Sets instantly 9 
for either stationary or whirling and for any 
; desired spray from fine 
mist to drenching down-. 
pour. Even sprinkles 
around a corner. Non- 
wear bearings. Asturdy, 
substantial sprinkler 
that will last for years. 
$3.50 at your dealer’s or 
sent direct, postage prepaid. 
Descriptive folder on request 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5526 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, lilinols 
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Canadian Factory and Office, 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont, 


SCIENTIFIC DIET 
requires a scientific scale. Ask 
your physician. 


SCALE 


is widely used in connection with 
Insulin treatment for diabetes. 


Cc ity, 500 grams by two ms. 
Detucte watgtit of dish and food ¢4 
ortions previously weighed. 1 1 
Price, delivere 
Hanson Brothers Scale Company 
526 No. Ada St., Chicago 


“Naturally I am 
anxious for my sons to 
succeed as Junior 
Salesmen. The prac- 
tical training they re- 
ceive through actual 
contact with the public 
could not be excelled 
for boys of their ages. 
I can say for both that 
they enjoy their work 
thoroughly and are 
very much interested in 
it.’’ George W. Du- 
vall, father of Junior 
Salesmen Hugh and 

Cry Walter Duvall. 
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Boyhood’s Pathway 
to Success 


Thousands of parents say their boys 
appear to have found it by using their 
after-school hours to build up routes of 
customers for The Literary Digest. 

BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 

These boys gain business experience that 

will be very helpful when they are ready 


to leave school and take up permanent 
work. Many of them have bank accounts. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


We have an interesting description of 
our Boys in Business plan, which, with your 
permission, we shall be glad to present to 
your boy. Just drop us a card containing 
h’s name and address—and yours—and 
we will mail the description to you, 


The Literary Digest 
C-25 Junior Sales Division 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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were prest by the threatening mob, which : 
was again collected around the place. It 
seemed that the people were prepared to 
give up everything, even their lives, just 
for a glass of spirits; whips, swords 
and even machine-guns could not stop 
them! 

The sight of the explosion was wonderful. 
It was something quite fairy-like. First 
erimson, then yellow and blue flames 

- sprang high up in the air in a solid column 
which spread at the top and came down 
like a fountain of thousands of little blue 
tongues of flame of the burning drops of 
spirit, while round the blazing depot 

; flaming rivers were streaming on the sur- 
face of the spotless white snow burning 
their way like molten iron from a blast 
furnace and meeting again down on the 
ice of the Ural River. Soon the whole 
surface of the frozen stream was ablaze 
with these bluish-yellow flames and the 
frost covered trees on the farther bank were 
a-glow with an uncanny, almost miraculous 
light. 

The crowd which was watching the mag- : 
nificent sight, on seeing that:such an enor- lia wee es ‘age 
mous quantity of alcohol was being de- em ue Seems Saas, 
stroyed, prest harder and harder until it PAY | a ee 
finally broke through the line of resisting You Or ; Pe Cae 
Cossacks and again rushed toward the 


hist tt i awa oem | DBxass Pipe whether. you use it or r not! 


remained eight vats full of the spirit. I 
then rode up to the Ataman who was still 


there on horseback, pointing out to him, :  NACONDA BRASS. PIPE, if it had 


that in the event of the cisterns beginning ne 

to explode, the casualties would be counted been used in the first place, | 
in thousands. He readily~saw that a : ef 

catastrophe was imminent unless drastic would not have leaked because It can- | 
measures were at once taken to remove the Bek Vodice 
crowd. So he ordered us to clear the place, not rust. The expense of repairing j 
whatever this might necessitate, be it ; : 

swords, rifles or machine-guns; but that walls, and refinishing furniture would 


the place must be cleared at any cost of that, 
crowd of demented humanity. As I was have been saved—as well as the cost 


standing beside the Ataman, a tchinovkik of replacement. 


or Government official, aged about sixty, ; : 


was preparing to fire at him from behind. 
I drew my sword and, before he could fire, 


severed his arm clean at the elbow, so the Enjoy the comfort of perfect water 


bullet struck the ground. i é 
Then began areal battle. For two hours service from the start. It will cost you 


we were clearing the blazing depot of those : 
raving, crazed human beings. It was ab- less in the end. 


solute hell! The people were completely ‘: 4 
off their heads. They threw themselves Our booklet Ten Years Hence” contains 

flat on their ites , es See ad éoniplete information on fhe: sdvantabes | 
the burning liquid. ne explosions o © ; 5 

eight cisterns followed consecutively, one of Brass Pipe. May we send you a copy: 

after the other, at a period of fifteen to | 
twenty minutes. It was impossible to . 


establish how many people perished under THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


the ruins, how many were burnt alive in 


rt aeaet iis puirpore, the: Ataman _ Anaconda Brass Pipe will not clog | 
gaa oes ie ett ss * with rust —it delivers a full flow of | 
tg wr ai gee el aay Padi clear water as long as the building : 
a acer aie stands. Yet, in a $15,000 house it costs 
Ag aire ee oar only about $75 more, installed, than 
Ataman, I caught sight of a fellow who corrodible pipe. | 

i 


the spirit and how many were killed during GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
the fightin but afterwar d the report New York, Chicago é Mills and Factories: 
showed that well over three hundred had Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANA ON pA Ansonia,Conn,, Torrington, Conn. 
= = at ittsbur: Nev i from mide to.consumer Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo. N.Y 
d, killed or wounded. Among Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit either = Waterbury, ee 
been burned, 3 Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisce roe == Hastings-on-Hudson,N_Y¥-.Kenosha. Wis. 


the Cossacks were seven killed and sixteen 
wounded. 

It was almost daylight when we were 
relieved by a fresh sotnia and were allowed 
to go and rest. The crowd made several 
further sallies, later in the day, but finally, 
seared by our nagatkas (whips), dispersed | 
without further trouble. | 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONT. 


World's largest Manufacturers of Copper, Brass, and 
Nickel Stiver—in Sheets, Wire, Rods, Tubes. 
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Foreign Voyages 
made more convenient and flexible by this 
new service to 21 important World Ports, 


ANAMA, Colored Hawaii, 
wide-awake Japan, slum- 
bering China with its age 
old civilization, mystic India, 
Egypt, Italy, France—all these 
and many more foreign lands are 
now brought within easy reach. 


For seven President Liners 
of the Dollar Steamship Line 
offer a new service to 21 in- 
teresting World Ports. 


On fortnightly schedules they 
circle the globe, providing for 
the first time a regular depend- 
able World Service. 


At each port of call, travelers have 
sufficient time for short sight-seeing 
trips. While in port (except for the 
week at New York) the ship is your 
hotel without additional cost. 


And arrangements may be made in 
advance to remain two weeks, four 
weeks or longer at all ports that par- 
ticularly interest you. 

Visit at length the parts of the World 
you want to see intimately. Then con- 
tinue when you choose on another Dollar 
Liner—they follow at intervals of two 
weeks—which provides exactly the 
same accommodations and service as 
the one on which you started—as 
flexible as your own yacht would be. 

Use the Round the World Service. 
Each liner completes the circuit in 110 
days. 

Or use it between any ports of call. 
Magnificent liners, they offer un- 
usual comfort—luxurious accommo- 
dations. They are manned to serve 
you as you like to be served. 
Yet all of this is provided at a cost 
that compares favorably with your 
ordinary home expenses. 


Ask for complete information. Call 
at a Dollar Steamship Line office, 
any ticket or tourist agent or send 
the coupon below to us. 


Learn how Interport and Round 
the World travel have been made 
easy, comfortable, flexible, and eco- 
nomical. 


WOILLANR 
STEAMSIEIP LUNE 


15 Moore St., New York, N. Y. 
112 West INGER St., Chicago, Ill. 

177 State St., Boston; Mass. 
626 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif, 
29 Nanking Road, Shanghai 


By GH MACKENZIE, Gen.Pass. Agent 
Dollar Ste amship L ine, Dept.M-205] 
San Francisco, ( alif. 

Dear Sir: Plez send me complete 
information relative to thenew inter- 
port and Round the World Service of 
the Dollar Ste: amship Line 
Name 


 eieuing if we are to judge from a aeebeny) 
of letters which have been sent in to Tan 


‘Dicxsr recently. They are full of stories 


which make the exploits of modern aviators, 
explorers, deep-sea divers, and _ lion- 
tamers seem mild in comparison. The 
article in our May 3d issue on “‘An Old- 
Time Cow-Waddie of the Texas Brush,” 
is what appears to have brought out this 
flood of reminiscences. ‘“‘It is true to life 


‘and recalls vividly scenes and experiences 


of my boyhood and early manhood,” says 
one of the old-timers. 

What the effete cowpunchers of to-day 
call wild cattle are what Mr. C. J. Mat- 
thews, a lawyer of San Antonio, Texas, 
would call merely “skittish.” Mr. James 


‘H. Cook about whose experiences the 


previous article was written, certainly 
‘knows his stuff,” says this prominent at- 
torney of the Southwest. He thereupon \ 
proceeds to back up his statement with 
some hair-raising tales of his own. Says 
he: 


A really wild animal, when disturbed, 
ran like a deer; he put every ounce of 
energy into his speed and endurance. He 
did not give up; he was either subdued or 
completely exhausted. It took a fast 
horse to catch a wild animal, even in fairly 
open country. J have known wild cattle 
to “‘run their hearts out’’; that is, to put 
so much exertion into their efforts that 
they died after being caught. 

The writer mentions a Slaughter Panel 
in Southwest Texas; I was-born and raised 
about fifteen miles from the old Slaughter 
ranch, which is about fifty miles southwest 
of San Antonio, which I think may be the 
ranch he writes of. 

He speaks of moonlight drives, but says 
nothing of “daylight”? drives. The dis- 
tinction is that the moonlight drive is 
staged in the early part of the night to 
catch the cattle as they come out to “bed 
up” for the night, whereas the daylight 
drive is staged just before daylight, before 
the cattle get back to their refuge. Cattle 
rarely sleep in the dense thickets or tim- 
bers. They usually seek some open place 
where they bed up close together. <A large 
number of cattle will bed in a small area. 
It was by watching out for bedding places 
that the location and direction of the drive 
was determined. 

It was in one of those daylight drives 
that my brother lost his right hand. This 
was in 1892, when he was fourteen years 
of age. I was a year and a half younger; 
we had been taking a hand’s place for 
more than a year at that time, and were 
considered and depended upon the same 
as any of the rest of the hands. We had 
started young; I do not remember the first 
horse either of us rode. But I do distinetly 
remember the horse he was riding on that 


fateful day. It was a rangy sorrel, blazed 
face, with stocking feet, that we called 
Dennis. Few of the hands eared to ride 


this horse, because he was so hard-mouthed. 
In fact, I think it was but a short time 
before this that one of the hands had ex- 
changed him with my brother for one of 


his ‘‘mounts.”” We each had from three to 
five horses. We exchanged and traded 


frequently, except our favorites. Different 


RGR “deem. he very much alive and | 


.time was after her. 


The procedure ina d 
a moonlight drive is the same. _ he 
is to work quietly in between the 
and their place of refuge. As I ¢@ 
mind some of those experiences I can 
member the thrill that just preceded 
break. I have felt all a-tremble; my fee 

would be trembling from the “he comme: 
so that I would almost fear that the conse- 
quent jangling of the spurs would frighten — 
the cattle before we got into position. 
The real wild cattle refused to” eae 
or milled as described by the writer of that — 
article. They usually made a diagonal — 
dash for the ‘‘tall timber” in an attempt 
to outrun the cireling riders. If they 
failed in that, while running almost par- 
allel to the rider they suddenly checked 
and darted in behind him. Both rider 
and horse always were on the watch for 
such procedure, and almost immediately 
“fell in” behind the animal that tried it. 
If possible the punchers liked to be paired 
to the animal; the business of catching him 
did not amount to so much; the busy time 
came when the animal realized that he was 
roped. Then was when the test of the 
puncher and his horse came. A bad animal 
can give two good men a busy and anxious 
fifteen minutes. Suecess or disaster comes 
quickly when working with bad cattle. 

On the oceasion of my brother’s accident, 
the punchers had succeeded in getting in 
position for an advance, when they broke. 
There were not many cattle in the bunch, 
and most of them were merely skittish. 
But there was one animal that was as wild 
as a deer. She was a cow four years old, 
that had never felt the branding-iron, had 
never had a rope tighten around her horns 
or neck, and had never been in a herd, 
except a loose herd, where no punchers 
were there to see her. We knew her 
mother; we knew that she had a brown ealf; 
it had been seen streaking through the 
brush when small. Later some one told 
of seeing an unbranded yearling; later 
some one saw a two-year-old cow. She had 
not been seen for more than eighteen 
months. We had worked the pasture 
many times; we had made moonlight 
drives and daylight drives, but no one had 
ever had a good look at this cow. We 
knew that she might be living, and specu- 
lated if so, when she would be eaught and 
who the lucky puncher would be who 
“laid the twine’’ on her. 

When the animals broke my brother 
soon got the lead, as Dennis was very fast. 
He beat her, but she dodged behind him. 
His horse whirled and with little loss of 
They went at terrific 
speed down a steep rocky incline. Going 
down hill in great long leaps, neither cow 
nor horse had much control of direction. 
Just about the middle of the incline my 
brother roped the cow. His horse forked 
or straddled a mesquite tree about two 
feet in diameter; so that his horse went on 
one side and the cow on the other. In that 
situation, which is quite common, the 
only safe thing to do, is to put on full speed 
ahead, so that the horse will have the long 
end of the rope. If the ends are equal 
there is usually a head-on collision beyond 
the tree. If the cow has more rope, the 
horse is jerked down or against the tree. 
My brother therefore dug spurs into his 
horse in an effort to get extra speed. 

Such things happen so quickly that it is 


s 
| 


ve “he ~~ “+ oe 


= _ 


+ and stiff from the early 


Ps 


de It was probably kinky. 


At any-r te a half-hitch or noose fastened 


around his wrist, between the horn of the 


the blocd-vessels just like a hot iron would. 


_ It was not even necessary to bind a string 


or cord around his arm, tho one man stayed 


right by his side with a saddle string which 
he had cut from his saddle to cord the arm | 


if,it started to bleed. Any old-timer can 
tell what a rope-burn means. 


iehoge Se 
just . iow they do happen. 


saddle and cow. After the jerk, his hand | 
_ was severed from the arm at the wrist, 
_ except for two tendons that held the dang- 
_ ling hand. He escaped bleeding to death 

because the rope had twisted and seared 


It is the | 


only occasion that I know of where one | 


was a real blessing, for I do not believe | 


tying the arm would have stopt the flow | 
of blood, if it had started. One of the | 


hands started for the ranch, three miles 


away; another for the doctor, fifteen miles — 


away. 
the hand was amputated. Within a week 
he was trying to learn to write with his 
left hand; assoonas he was able to beabout, 
he began to practise roping with his left 
hand. He writes-a good hand, and is 
still in the cow business. He frequently 
-takes prizes in roping contests where he 
competes upon equal terms with men who 
have both hands. 

Some weeks after the accident, while 
his arm was still in asling, he put his brand, 
with his left hand, upon the brown cow. 
She was put in a small pasture where she 
could not avoid seeing men and horses, 
and became fairly tame. She was a pro- 
lific breeder. I have been away from the 
ranch, except for occasional visits, for 
eighteen years; but the last time I inquired, 
there were still some of her stock on the 
ranch. I know that for several years, 
I had a much-detested job of getting up 
before daylight to milk some of her grand- 
children, who by breeding developed into 
good cattle. 


No matter how ferocious these wild 
cattle are, they can always be tamed when 
the proper man comes along. This ap- 
pears from the vivid yarn which another 
old-timer sends us from the State of Wash- 
ington. In any collection of animal stories 
this should unquestionably be entitled 
““The Strange Tale of Gentleman Dick, the 
Steer with the Polished Horns.” It is this 
very Dick, strangely enough, whose exact 
picture appeared in our issue of May 3, 
according to Mr. William J. Long of Chelan, 
Washington. “In the spring of, 1854,” 
says Mr. Long, ‘‘when I was eleven years 
old, my mother hired me out as assistant 
herder for the Texas Cattle Company.” 
This, it appears, happened in Macon 
County, Illinois, near the head of Friends 
Creek, on what was then the extreme edge 
of civilization. This cattle company must 
have been one of the first to bring Texas 
longhorns up into the prairie States to 
fatten for the Eastern market. In his 
third year as ‘‘assistant herder,” Mr. Long 
informs us, things began to get really 
interesting. This didn’t happen at the 
very beginning, however, for the trail 
herd of 350 head were so nearly fagged out 
when they arrived from Texas that they 
“could hardly get up after lying down.” 
Pretty soon, however, they began to get 


At three o’clock that afternoon | 
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‘THE HIGH SPEED Aas Tee 
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on Accuracy with 


“LOCKED FIGURE” ADDITION 


ONROE “Locked Figure” Addition, coupled with Direct 
Subtraction, makes the Monroe Automatic unique among 
adding machines. ’ 

As each amount is added it remains on the keyboard until 
checked and released. If the operator wishes to withdraw from 
the total the amount just added, a touch of the Minus (—) Bar 
instantly subtracts the amount, enabling the operator to make a 
mechanical correction of the total—a feature greatly desired by 
all adding machine users. 

Monroe “Locked Figure” Addition removes the fear of 
inaccurate totals. Each step of the operation is mechanically 
safeguarded. The figures remain locked in the machine and 
disappear only when the operator is through with them. 


The All-round Figuring Machine 


Without Speed and Accuracy in inventories, cost finding or foreign 


Subtraction, Multiplication and Di- 
vision equal to its Speed and.Accuracy 
in Addition, the recent Monroe vic- 
tory in the World Contest at Paris 
would not have been possible. 

Your business may be banking or 
textiles, engineering or importing, 
mining, milling, railroads, hardware, 
a retail store or otherwise. Your 
figure problems may be invoices or 


exchange, payrolls, percentages, esti- 
mates, etc. No matter. The Monroe 
is at work in thousands of offices, 
comparable to yours, solving prob- 
lems like yours, assuring the same 
First-Time Accuracy in all figure 
work, 

Attach the coupon to your letter- 
head and mail NOW, while you have 


it in mind. 


Monrece Service is available at all Principal Points in the 
United States and Canada and throughout the World 


‘| Send Folder: 


ddress 


Firm Name 


Individual’s Name. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 
(Without expense or obligation—Check items desired) 
{_] Send Monroe man to demonstrate Monroe High Speed Addition. 
“Monroe, the High Speed Adding-Calculator Wins 
Brilliant Victory at Paris and Grand Prize at Turin.” 
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BINOCULARS 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


8 POWER 
$1 9,50 Postpaid 


Case and Carrying Straps Included 


Finest Military Prismatic Binoculars. 


~ All new or practically new. Many of these 
binoculars were received direct from the ALLIED 
REPARATIONS COMMISSION. All are guar- 
anteed perfect. Glasses of this type usually sell 
at $40.00 to $50.00. 

These glasses are of the wide angle type day 
and night lenses with pupillary adjustment. <A 
are prismatic with achromatic objective lenses. 
Manufactured by makers of the world’s finest 
binoculars. 

Glasses will be shippei promptly on receipt of 
check or money order covering purchase price un- 
der pos tive guarantee of full cash refund on any 
glasses returned. 


Order your military binoculars today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
IMPORTERS 


93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Cuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


MONEY SAVING SUPPLIES 
FOR THE AUTOIST 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE LISTS HUNDREDS 
OF MONEY SAVING ACCESSORIES 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT ONE 
ITS JUST OUT AND NUMBER 18 
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TAKE YOUR ENTERTAINMENT WITH YOU 

The new Crosley Portable, licensed under 

Armstrong U S& Patent No, 1,115,149 makes it 

5, brought in. 

self-contained, 

Price quoted 
od 


Use at home or wherever you 
is without 
w. 


Nerves in Disorder 


By ALBERT T. ScHoFIELD, M. D., M.R.C.S. 
It tells what functional nerve diseases really 
are and how they can be successfully treated, 
The highly injurious effects of certain kinds of 
medical treatment ignorantly prescribed by 
some physicians are described, Any one with 
‘‘nerves”’ will find the book helpful and in- 
teresting. Dr. Schofield is a distinguished phy- 
sician. His advice, in plain, non-technical lan- 
guage, may be confidentially followed. 218 pages 
I2 mo, Cloth $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. 


“HELP! ’M DROWNING!” 


™ Don’t take a chance on somebody 
saving you. Learn to swim. It’s 
easy. Study Professor Frank Eugen Dalton’s practical 
book, SWIMMING SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT. The 
author's father swam the English Channel. The book 
pictures and describes the great strokes, dives, etc., he used 
and since taught by his son for years. 195 pages; 66 illus- 
trations of swimming positions in the water. 


Cloth. r2mo., $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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fat and + ke notice. Here enters Dick. 
Says Mr. Long: 


One steer which I named Dick was so 
very tame that he would come over under- 
neath our shade tree while the rest lay 
_ and chewed their cuds, from about ten 

o’clock till two every day. I brought 
“out some glass, and he let me scrape his 

horns and curry him. When driving the 
- cattle into the corral I would take my long 
whip and swing it around his horns and 
start off on a trot. He would trot after 
me like a horse. ~ 


With a muffled beating of tom-toms in 
the distance, the curtain rises on the next 
act of this story, which might be entitled 
“The Stampede,” Mr. Long continues: 


When we got within a half-day’s ride 
from Terre Haute, Indiana, one of the 
drovers’ horses took sick and died. Doe 
Johns, the trail boss, said he would give 
me fifty cents if I would walk the rest of 
the way to Terre Haute and lead Dick. 
I told him allright, and went ahead. Near 
the top of a long hill to go down, some dogs 
ran out and began to bark. The cattle 
broke down the hill at a dead run and they 
were right on me before I saw them coming. 
So I straddled old Dick and used my whip 
to keep the cattle back and we went down 
that hill like hell burning tan-bark. I 
turned off to the right to the river and the 
cattle all crowded in around us. After 
Dick got his drink, I rode out and got off 
by a tree. Soon I heard Doe Johns holler 
to oneof hisdrovers: ‘‘I seeold Dick down 
by that big elm tree, crowd in and see if 
he isn’t there.’”’ Then I got up on my feet 
and asked ‘“‘Who are you looking for?” 
““GoodG ,’ hesaid, ‘ we have been look- 
ing for your carcass tramped to pieces. 
How inh did you keep ahead?” I said, 
“T rode old Dick. Gee, just look at my 
new pants.” 

Well, I rode Old Dick from Terre Haute 
to Cincinnati. The company settled up 
with the people they sold to that evening. 
The next morning Doe Johns says to me: 
“Well, Billy, I guess we'll not start home 
to-day. We'll take in the town.’ So 
I wrapt my whip around my shoulder and 
we started out. We had got down to the 
market house and was taking in the sights 
when hellabalou broke loose on the streets. 
I looked up the street and here come 350 
head of longhorn Texas steers on the dead 
run. First came a dray loaded with furni- 
ture, scattering chairs, bedsteads, tables 
and other household goods from here to 
yonder. Behind came another team loaded 
with brick, and sacks of cement on top. 
It turned so quick it broke the coupling 
poling and went down the street with the 
fore-wheels of the wagon. Here came a fine 
buggy with two ladies. 

I jumped out and grabbed one horse by 
the bit. Mr. Johns got hold of the other. 
Then I began to swing my whip and holler 
at the cattle, which seemed to put a quietus 
on the stampede. They seemed to know 
that they had found a friend, and stopt 
and came up close to see if it was me. 
Then up came the man who had bought them, 
and said to Mr. Johns, ‘‘How in h will 
I ever get them on- the boat.’? Johns 
said, ‘‘If any one can do it, Billy can.” 
‘““Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I’ll give $10 to any one 
who will put them over that gangplank.”’ 
Johns says to me “Billy, do you think you 
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Fourth Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Author of ‘The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,"’ Etc. 


This matchless volume of 439 pages tells everything you 
want to know about radio. After being reprinted again 
and again, it has now reached a fourth edition, revised to 
date, with full official list of broadcasting stations in 
operation on February 11, 1924. When you have read 
this book you will not only understand the principles that 
underlie radio phenomena, but you will know all about 
the newest radio equipment and you will be able to 
make your own radio outfit, and to use it effectively. 


Dr. Williams has long been known for his ability to 
interpret even obscure scientific phenomena in terms 
comprehensible to the average reader. He makes of the 
story of radio a fascinating, even a romantic narrative. 


Pictures in large numbers supplement the text, and 
these are chosen not for their interest alone, but for their 
informative value. If you will follow sequentially the 
circuit diagram, or practical hook-ups, and the text that 
elucidates them, tho you began as a novice you will be a 
nae. accomplished connoisseur of radio art before you 

sh. 


12mo, Cloth. 157 Illustrations. 
Price $1.75, net; by mail, $1.87 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


For the 
June Bride 


Each particular detail of your wedding, 
whether quietly at home or an elaborate church 
function, is brilliantly described in the one com- 

rehensive authority—“The Blue Book of Social 
sage'’— 


ETIQUETTE 


In Society, in Business, in Politics, at Home 
By Emily Post 

639 pages, besides 16 full-page illustra- 
tions of table settings, etc., with frontis- 
piece of a ‘Bride's Bouquet.”’ Crown 8yo. 

Cloth, $4, net; full leather, $7.50, net; postage, 

18e¢ extra, All Bookstores, or 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Stop 
Forgetting 


To Remember the Facts 

in a Book—To Recall 

a Good Lecture, Sermon, 
or Address—To Remember 
Anything You Want to 
Remember— 


Read and Absorb This Book -— W 
“HOW TO REMEMBER 


AND NEVER FORGET”? 
By Prof. Loisette. It contains the valuable instruc- 
tion which was formerly sold to thousands of men 
and women for $25.00 under a signed contract not 


to impart it. It is not a new-fangle i ~ 
tem, but is founded on the laws oF Cie ae ona 
has been tested for nearly one-third of a century 
An average of ten minutes three times a day de- 
voted to this book will prove a marvelous benefit. 
Each day you can put into practise the principles 
laid down. All Bookstores, or sent post paid on 
receipt of $2.55 by the publishers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - - NEW YORK 
A $25 BOOK FOR ONLY $2.55 


: 


_ The next morning I was on the road by 


daylight, stopt a half hour for horse feed 
and my dinner, and my horse made without 
urging 125 miles between daylight and 
dark. This ends my experience with 
Texas EUs 


Now sat eRedia Barton eam way out 
on the “Staked Plains,” not far from the 
Oklahoma. line. He stands six feet, 
straight as a rod, wears old-time man-sized 
boots, a sombrero, and a smile that never 
comes off. He will greet you with a great 
big booming voice and give you a whack on 
the back that you won’t forget for some 
time. This wild and woolly wolf from 
Bitter Creek is just ninety-four years old. 
At.a time when most ninety-four-year-old 
men have difficulty in negotiating the dis- 
tance between a bed and a wheel-chair, this 
180-pound specimen hops out of bed at four 
every morning, straddles a festive cow- 
pony and goes rollicking off to the range. 
He spends seven hours a day riding after 
cattle, and goes to bed at ten. Any one 
can imagine what a panorama of the 
whole epic Winning of the West this 
man’s keen active mind must retain. 

No one remembers when Reese Barton 
went to the Staked Plains of Texas. He 
has a family Bible that shows he was horn 
in South Carolina in March, 1830. And 
he was out on the Texas ranges almost be- 
fore Texas quit being an independent re- 
public. For this vignette of what must 
be one of the famous local characters of 
the Southwest cattle country, we are in- 
debted to Mr. W. A. Stephenson of Estel- 
line, Texas. He, too, was enticed into 
reminiscence by our ‘‘Cow-waddie of the 
Texas Brush” story, and forthwith sends 
Tur Diaest a picture of Mr. Reese 
Barton, of Childress, Texas, from Capper’s 
Weekly, and a clipping from the Denver 
Great Divide. The picture shows the 
husky old-timer we have described, and 
the Great Divide reporter tells the following 
story’ 

“T’m sixty years old,’ a prominent 
Childress citizen will tell you, ‘‘and when 
I came here as a kid Reese was one of the 
best-known cowboys in the whole country- 
side, and every one called him ‘Old Man 
Barton.’ 

‘“He only looks about sixty now,’ you 
will tell the Childress man. ‘‘How old 
did he look then, for the love of heaven?”’ 

“Just about the same,’’ will come the 
answer. ‘‘In the last generation he 


- doesn’t Seem to have changed a bit.” 


Barton had a thousand experiences in 
Texas in the old days, but, like many 
plainsmen, he is loath to tell about them. 
He knew ‘“‘ Wild Bill’”’ Hickok and ‘‘Bat” 
Masterson in the hectic Dodge City days. 
John Little and R. D. Fant and ‘“‘Shang- 
hai’’ Pierce and ‘‘Bob” Chisholm, famous 
trail drivers, were his ‘‘pals.’”’ He has 
gone through practically every scene and 


—and what steps can you 
take to prevent Baldness? 


Though we have heard men seri- 
ously say that they considered 
baldness a real handicap—we 
doubt it. The successful men we 
know seem to be about equally 
divided between those who have 
and those who have not hair. 

Yet we have never known a 
bald-headed man who felt that his 
baldness was an asset. Everyone 
would prefer to have a healthy 
head of hair. 

What steps, then, can you take 
now to prevent your becoming 
bald later on? Frankly, we have 
no cure-all—for baldness has so 
many causes. But foremost au- 
thorities believe that one of the 
most common causes of Baldness 
is dandruff—that dandruff clogs 
the pores and irritates the scalp 
and results in lack of nourishment 
to the hair and scalp—thus causing 


Is Baldness a Handicap? 


the old hair to fall out and prevent- 
ing the proper growth of new hair. 
Authorities agree that to keep 
your scalp clean and free from 
dandruff is your best protection - 
against the loss of your hair. Reg- 
ularly, once a week, then, shampoo 


_with Packer’s Tar Soap. Pile up 


the rich, piney Packer lather upon ~ 


‘ your head and massage it well into 


the scalp. Then rinse thoroughly 
and dry. Now feel how your scalp 
glows with health—the pores thor- 
oughly cleansed and stimulated 
by Packer’s. beneficial pine-tar 
and other soothing ingredients. 

As you enjoy the piney “out- 
door” fragrance of Packer’s Tar 
Soap you will, be glad to know 
that pine-tar has the endorsement - 
of physicians specializing in~the 
care of the hair and scalp. ; 

Buy Packer’s at any drug or de- ; 
partment store. Now—for added 
convenience, each cake in a sturdy 
metal soap box. 


3 generous Samples of our products for 25c 
Send 25c for generous samples of all three Packer products—Packer’s Tar 
Soap, Packer’s Liquid Shampoo and Packer's Charm (a soothing skin 
lotion). Or send toc for a sample of any single product. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Our Manual, *‘ How to Care for the Hair and Scalp,” gives helpful suggestions 
for proper shampooing and explains the Packer Method. Free on request. 


Address: The Packer Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Dept. 84-E2, Box 85, G. P. O., New York. N- Y- 


PACKER’S. 


TAR SOAP 


| 497 pages 


YOUR H 


Text-Books by ae 


Authorities | 


HOW rove LIVE: The Nation’s Foremost 


Book of Health |. 

Prepared by Professor. Irving. Fisher ap Yale 
and Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D.,; under’ the 
auspices of the Hygiene Reference Board, Life 
Extension Institute. - 

This work is endorsed’ by this eee 
Medical Association, state boards of health, 
etc. It discusses diseases, foods, fads, poisons, 
marriage, massage, eugenics,. etc. 


r2mo. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.62, post-. aid. 


THE ITINERARY OF A BREAKFAST. 


By J. H. Kellogg, M.D. 
Medical Director Batile Creek Sanitarium 
The helpful advice and information given 
are made doubly serviceable by illustrations 
showing in colors a moving-picture panorama 
of the human meal route. 210 pages. 
a2mo. Cloth. $1.75 net; $1.87, post-paid. 


HAY FEVER: Its Prevention and Cure 
By Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. 

Any one who suffers from rose colds, sneez- 
ing spasms, asthma, or hay fever, should get 
this book and consider the immunizing 
treatment which, among other successful 
methods, is carefully outlined, 424 pages. 
8vo. Cloth. Illustrated $2, net; $2.12, post-paid. 


THE HEART AND BLOOD-VESSELS: 
Their Care and Cure and the General 
Management of the Body 


By I. H. Hirschfeld, M.D. 


This 1s not a dry medical study, but a 


wonderful human document 
chapters of gripping interest. 
technical. 350 pages. 

I2zmo. Cloth. $1. 75, net; $1.87, post-paid. 


EATING VITAMINES 


By C. Houston Goudiss . 
National Authority on Nutrition 


This book will tell the housewife how to 
insure vitaminic lifeguards in her bills-of- 
fare. Contains 200 choice, tested recipes and 
seasonal menus, food combinations to pro- 
mote health. Tells what foods tend to stave 
off sickness—gastro-intestinal troubles, loss 
of weight, etc. Illustrated. 110 pages. 
r2mo. Cloth. $1.25, net; $1.33, post-paid. 


ADVICE TO WOMEN: Before, During, 
and After Confinement 


By Florence Stacpoole, Lecturer to the National 
Health Society 


This book is the outcome of years of prac- 


containing 
Wholly un- 


‘ tical experience in obstetrics, and the author’s 


advice is trustworthy. 
r2mo. Cloth. $1.25, net; $1.37, post-paid. 


LESSONS ON TUBERCULOSIS and 

Consumption 

By Charles E, Atkinson, M.D. 

The author discusses every form of lung 
trouble. He points out how tuberculosis 
should be prevented and how a patient can 
be put on the road to health. 470 pages. 
16 illustrations. 

I2mo. Cloth. $2.50, net; $2.62, post-paid. 


HEALTH CARE OF THE GROWING 
CHILD 
By Louis Fischer, M.D. 


Former Instructor in Diseases of Children, New 
York Post-Graduate School and Hospital 
Dr. Fischer has drawn from his long ex- 

perience in the treatment of children, cover- 

ing ventilation, bathing, clothing, feeding, 

treatment of childish ailments, etc. 358 

pages. Illustrated. 

r2mo. Cloth. $1.50, nel; $1.62, post-paid. 


HABITUAL CONSTIPATION: Its Causes, 


Consequences, Prevention, and Ra-~ 
tional Treatment 
By Ismar Boas, M.D. 
This is a new book—the very ‘‘last word” 


Recommended by physi- 

209 pages. 

“T shall not hesitate to put this book into 
the hands of my patients.'’-—Dr. Charles G. 
Stockton, Emeritus Professor of -Medicine, 
Niagara University. 
r2mo. Cloth. $2, nel; $2.12, post-paid. 
HEART TROUBLES: Their Prevention 

and Relief 

By Louis Faugeres Bishop, M.D. 
Professor of Diseases of the Heart and Circula- 
tion, Fordham University, New York 

It describes various types of heart ailments 
and tells what should be done in each case— 
mode of life, diet, etc. Illustrated. 

I2zmo. Cloth. $3.50, net; $3.62, post-paid. 

Any of-these books can be obtained from 
your book dealer or the publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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his| outdoor life which has caused’ Reese 
Barton to keep fit and husky at ninety- 
four. As against the health-giving out- 
| door. life. there must be balanced up pains 
and aches that come from. the crippled 
limbs and scarred bodies which are the 
inevitable fate of the cowpuncher. “I am 
still a comparatively young man,” writes 
another ex-cowboy, “but a rheumatic 
twinge in that shoulder that was dis- 
located, an ache where that horse left 
the imprint of his foot in the small of my 
back, these and others remind me that 
tho it was years since I felt the happy 
thrills of the chase, I shall be destined to 
recall them more vividly as I get older.” 
It is true, as Reese Barton pointed out to 
his interviewer, that he has lived practi- 
cally in the open ever since he could re- 
member, and never slept in a house until 
very recently. Butitis to the care he takes 
never to overeat that he ascribes his health. 
“T can’t overestimate the importance of 
that ‘don’t overeat’ warning,’ says he. 
“Tf a man feeds himself like a glutton all 
the time, it is bound to get him sooner or 
later.” And so he goes his smiling way 
eating abstemiously, riding like Sam Hill, 
and laughing at Father Time. He has 
never been to school but he learned to read 
quite well by studying the brand letters on 
the cattle he roped, and now he reads as 


much ‘‘as any man in the eity.”’ Here 
is the reporter’s last question, and his 
reply: 


“Do you ever long for the days of fifty 
or sixty years ago?” 

“Yes, I do. People lived differently 
then and were lots more hospitable and 
generous. Out here in West Texas it 
didn’t make any difference whether 
fellow had money or not. Others had it 
and would supply his needs if they saw he 
was up against it. Then, when he got 
money and they were hard up, he would 
return the favor. To-day it’s everybody 
for himself. People are lots more selfish 
and stingy than they used to be.” 


Sut it’s still a pretty good old world, 
least Southwest 
So any morning at sun-up on the 
Staked Plains you may expect to see wiry 
old Reese Barton. trailing after some stray 
cattle-brutes on a cat-jumping cayuse and 
singing lustily: 


after all, at down in 


Texas. 


’“Whoopity yi yo, git along little dogies, 
It’s your misfortune and none of my own. 
Whoopity yi yo, git along little dogies. 
For you know that Wyoming will be 
your new home.”’ 
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taken the trouble to tell us ho 
along on $250,000 a year. ‘tis to 
Bazar that we are indebted for | 


making. The editor has apparen’ 
into the matter very carefully with 
woman of prominence who spends 
about this amount on her personal ward- 
robe, on running a country house, on a 
yacht, and the education of her three © 
children. Here is a woman, we read, of 
varied interests and duties, who has always 
kept books of her expenditures. They — 
seem so interesting that permission was _ 


asked to make a digest of them to show ® 1s 


that a woman may spend an income of mr 
a quarter of a million a year, ‘‘with strict, ‘< 
economy, great generosity, and charming 
philosophy.’”” The Bazar accordingly runs — 
a series of short articles on her personal 
expenses. The first one covers in detail 
the buying and maintaining of an extensive 
personal wardrobe. ‘ 

Right at the start some of us may be 
astounded to learn that far from being 
extravagant she has of late years eut her 
clothing allowance down to only the strict 
necessities. Says she: 


Since I was fourteen years old I have had 
an allowance and have bought my own 
clothes. When I was a young girl of 
eighteen or nineteen I really did have nice 
clothes, because I was interested in them. 
I had a lot of money and I had nothing else 
to spend it on. I was not responsible to 
any one. 

Since my marriage I have had so many 
other interests that I do not wish to give up 
a tremendous amount of time to the buying 
and fitting of clothes. I have average 
clothes, not extravagant ones, and I do 
not begin to buy as many things as many 
of my friends buy. I think the average 
woman is more interested in clothes than 
anything else. I know many women who 
have two mornings a week reserved all the 
year round for fittings. They buy prac- 
tically every good model that comes out, 
and then they wear only the best things 
out of these. I once did it myself, but 
I feel now that to keep respectable looking 
you do not have to give a large part of 
your life to acquiring clothes, tho you must 
certainly give most of it to wearing them. 

Frankly speaking, I am not naturally 
extravagant. If I spent $20,000 or $30,000 
a year for clothes, I would have less to 
spend for other things. Last year I spent 
a little over $8,000 on my wardrobe, and 
this gave me everything I needed for the 
life I live, with the least amount of physical 
effort. I might have spent less, or three 
times as much, but after all it is the par- 
ticular use you get out of the clothes you 
buy that counts. 

If you live in the country all the year 
round you need only two kinds of clothes— 


. jewels and furs. 


try makes for economy of clothes. 
is very hard to get an idea of a woman’s 


complete wardrobe from one year’s pur- | 


chases, because they vary so. -'There 
are things © you buy one year that you do 


not buy another. I suppose a comparison 
and average of three years’ books would be 


necessary to arrive at a real idea of what 


month (March) I have ordered about 


$3,000 worth of clothes, for instance, 


which seems a large amount against an 


Faiinal expenditure of $8,000, but Sep- 


tember and March are the big months. 


_ Of course, I do not buy very extensively, 
‘ and I do buy very carefully. 


I could dress even less expensively, if I 


had time to shop around more, but I try 
to save myself all the energy I can in buy- | 


ing. 

The most expensive things are, of course, 
j : I haven’t bought any 
jewelry in years, and I buy furs only 


rarely. I have a lot of sables that were 


“my annual budget. 


my mother’s, and I still wear them. In 
1922 I bought a mink coat for $5,000, and 
I suppose I should add a third of that to 
Of course, many 
things carry over for years. For instance, 
I have one riding-habit made in London in 
1911, and when [| tried it on the other day 
it was a perfect fit. Riding-habits—in fact, 


_all riding things—carry over for years if 


they are well cared for. 
Lingerie also is bought only occasionally. 


Last year I bought only two day combina- 
tions, but I ordered others that were 


delivered early this year. I generally 


add about six a year to my old stock, but . 


my best evening underclothes I buy at my 
dressmaker’s, and others I have made at 
the local Woman’s Exchange. I never 
have any sewing done for myself in the 
house, except occasionally the shortening 
or lengthening of frocks, or small things 
like that, which my maid does. 

Practically all my lingerie has to be re- 
placed every three years, altho I have house 
gowns and peignoirs that are much older 
than that. I very seldom wear house 
gowns. -I suppose I put on a very elabo- 
rate one twice a year. 

As for shoes, I am very fortunate in being 
able to wear the size the models are made in, 
so while I have a few pairs a year made to 
order, I find any number of charming 
evening slippers and shoes that fit me pre- 
cisely. Many of my shoes and slippers 
and boots go on for several seasons. There 
are always evening slippers that I keep be- 
cause they are still in perfect condition and 
may go with something occasionally. 
Stockings I find are not as expensive as they 
used to be. They cost more per pair, but 
I find that now one requires only two kinds 
of silk stockings, and plenty of woolen 
and lisle ones for sport. I pick out a shade 
I like for day and a shade I like for the 
evening, whereas several years ago when 
there were silver slippers there had to be 
silver stockings. I was always haying 
stockings dyed to match various gowns. 
The present mode greatly simplifies this 
item of expenditure. 

My books show that I bought only one 
corset last year, which is unusual. This 
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Protect your family from the awful 
results of fire. Install a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher in your new car 
before you take the first ride. 


With a Pyrene you can put out any 
fire at the start and prevent serious 
injury to yourself, your loved ones 
and your property. 

Never ride in your own car or any 
other closed car unless you know you 
are protected from fire by Pyrene. 
Pyrene means fire protection and 
“makes for safety”. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


pong 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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BOOKS 
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AND 


SUMMER 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING—This book 
is thoroughly up-to-date and covers the whole 
range of gardening—instruction on growing and 
grafting hardy flowers, flowering and evergreen 
trees and shrubs, greenhouse flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. It also advises on plant diseases, 
pests, and fertilizers, and provides a gardening 
calendar of what should be done each month. 
Liberally illustrated with photographic pictures 
of beautiful gardens. 288 pages. 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.25; net; $2.37, post-paid. 


ROUND THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN—In this 
beautiful book you will find forty-five photographic 
engravings, some in colors, of selected model gar- 
dens and you will find pleasure in studying the 
pleasing arrangement of the flowers and shrubs 
and the blend, or contrast, of colors. The author 
shows you shrubbery groupings, flower-fringed 
paths, rock and pool gardens, edgings, terraces, 
and also offers you the benefit of his wide éxperi- 
ence as a successful gardener by laying out a cal- 
endar of operations for each month in fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables. 286 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.50, net; $2.62, post-paid. 


HARDY BORDER FLOWERS—A complete and 
helpful manual of information about hardy flower- 
ing plants, with directions for preparing the ground, 
planting, arranging, and grouping. Also gives lay- 
outs showing attractive blends of colors and con- 
tains a descriptive list of the most reliable flowers. 
Profusely illustrated with pictures of. flowers and 
beautiful gardens. 150 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25, net; $1.33, post-paid. 


THE BOOK OF HARDY FLOWERS—Describes 
all the flowers, trees, and shrubs that are suitable 
for growing in the temperate zone, and gives the 
color of the flower, the height of the plant, and 
the season at which it is seen in its fullest glory. 
The author has paid. special attention to herba- 
ceous perennials and annuals and the botanic, 
as well as the popular, names are given. [Illustra- 
tions are profuse and include 32 color plates and 
64 photographic engravings of beautiful flowers, 
shrubs, selected gardens, or new varieties of plants, 
504 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $5, net; $5.20, post-paid. 


THE ROSE BOOK—New varieties of roses have 
increased so rapidly of late years that amateur 
rosarians will find particular interest in this new 
and revised edition of “The Rose Book.” Mr, 
Thomas, with the pen of an expert in floriculture, 
goes into minute details as to what you should 
do in your rose garlen and he gives descriptions 
of the wild and cultivated varieties of roses and a 
working calendar, by months, of garden operations 
for the entire year. 48 illustrations, 8 in colors, 
of celebrated rose gardens and varieties of roses, 
206 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3, net; $3.12, 
post-paid. 


ROCKERIES: HOW TO MAKE AND PLANT 
THEM—A delightful little work on the possibilities 
of beautifying rocky places by making them into 
beautiful gardens of rocks. It describes the actual 
fascination of a rock garden, tells how to build 
and plant it and also how to make water and bog 
gardens, cold greenhouses, etc. Liberally illus- 
trated, some of the pictures being reproductions 
of the rich coloring of the gardens photographed. 
148 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net; $1.33, post-paid. 


THE CARNATION BOOK —By H. H. Thomas, 
assisted by S. M. Kingsford. Thoroughly de- 
scriptive, beautifully illustrated, and up-to-date. 
Shows you how you may have carnations in bloom 
all the year, and gives explicit instructions on 
cultivation. Sixty-three fine photographic illus- 
trations. 156 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 75c, net; 
83¢, post-paid. 


At your bookstore or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


° 


means that I probably bought a good 
the year before. I buy very, very few 
handkerchiefs, because I get so many at 
Christmas, and because I have quantities 
that I’ve had for years. I have a drawer 
full of every kind of French veil. I 
haven’t worn one in six-years, but they are 
still there. I never wear them. | 

Most women spend a lot of money on 
manicures, massage, hair treatments, and 
so forth, but my maid does all this for me, 
and so it amounts to a very small part of 
my budget. My cleaning bills are also 


-very small, because my maid washes my 


evening underclothes and does a lot of the 
cleaning. i 

I certainly do not love clothes as much 
as I once did. I grudge the time spent in 
studying models and in fittings, but, if we 
must wear clothes, I suppose we must 
wear them as charmingly as possible, and 
weary ourselves as little as possible in 
acquiring them. 


An average month of clothing: 


December: 

Mink coatistorage. ...........-. $60.00 
TeomibinVhOnn wt ssw ale ie tn ooh 36.00 
Pinkjtram wrapper. ..4-0-eeses 23.50 
1 pair gold evening slippers. ..... 36.00 
1 pair tan stockings........ + ee 7.50 

'fpair tan stockings. . . ys .00 2.75 
A LIPO MOS Mec ore oe cae oe 22.00 
Reddeabhorbelt.. fx. J. 15... 48 6.00 
Beadedtpar awe 1s ee ee 22.00 
2 pearl necklaces and bracelet re- 

BURT D are at aetna 15.00 
Gold cigaret case repaired. ...... 6.00 
Gold meshbag repaired......... 4.00 
Pearl ornament for white dress. . . 1.75 
Elairiornamen tae ee eee 1.69 
CleamiNe aes cp ck, ee 1.50 
Miccellaneousts.. - sae st eee 304.50 

December total. vcs dase cee $550.19 

One of the heavy months: 

October: 

Mink coat repaired............. $10.00 
Black satin evening gown........ 295.00 
Beige cloth embroidered gown.... 295.00 
Redsik owns « «are tte ee 250.00 
Black and gold evening gown..... 176.00 
Blue beaded gown.............. 175.00 
White and gold evening gown.... 145.00 
Tan knitted three-piece suit..... . 152.00 
White knitted two-piece costume. 141.50 
Red and blue jersey suit......... 125.00 
Plaid sports draes:) wane eee 125.00 
Green knitted dress. . 38.00 
Reg sweater... dig da cntic gee 35.00 
Browmdelt hats s)cda ess. Ae 40.00 
Blscle felt Meath imsncs pone de Soe awe 35.00 
Biiemtalt hat... o Basis oh ae 35.00 
Mahogany felthat............. 8.50 
Pink satin wrapper............. 52.50 
J] ‘ConmbiMatyOmis Fick a elena cores 37.00 
1 crépe de Chine slip........... 25.00 
Ribbon for underelothes........ 40.70 
Making I chemise: . .o.4 avs. o.. 3.15 
Black satin slippers............ 16.50 
Black velvet slippers........... 16.00 
6 pair tan suéde gloves.......... 33.00 

3rown suéde hand-bag........., 55.00 
Needlework evening bag........ 38.00 
Brocaded cigaret case........... 15.00 

srown leather bags wh) oo useaee 7.75 
2 side combs:..; . .1. ee a ee 2.40 
Cleaning. . Vr). 23 1.96 
Miscellaneons: ©... See 9.64 


October total................$2,434.60 
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| GUIDES 


ton ie 
Invaluable to all 


Five Pocket- 


10 NATL 


Interesting, instructive, accurate. Con 
reproductions, in natural colors, of com 
American and European plant-, insect-, 
animal-life, with common and'scientific n 
of each. All illustrations—no reading ma 
whatever, except names and index. - 


SECTS (prepared under the supervision 
William Beutenmiller, Curator of the Dept 
of Entomology, American Museum of Nat- 


ural History). 127 illustrations in natural ‘ 
colors. : 


2. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS (prepared under the supervi- — 
sion of William Beutenmiiller). 113 illus- — 
trations in natural colors. ‘ 2 

3. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BIRDS. 97 il- — 
lustrations in natural colors. “ta 

4. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANTS. 92 
illustrations in natural colors. 

5. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MAMMALS. 


63 illustrations in natural colors. 
} 


Size about 314 inches wide by about 6 inches high. Buckram 
grained Paper Binding. Price 30 cents, net, volume; 
32 cents, post-paid. Fsve volumes, $1.60, post-pa f 


Funk & Wagnalls Cempany, 354 Fourth Ave., New York : 


LAWYERS 


Engineers, Inventors, Manufacturers 


will be intensely interested in the new book by a 
distinguished patent attorney, entitled— 


ROBB’S 
PATENT 
ESSENTIALS 


By John F. Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 


A volume which tersely covers patent office law 
and practice and gives ali the information you 
could ask about getting a patent, about the science 
of drafting patent claims, forms of appeal and ap- 


plications for renewals. The author introduces 
the patent office personnel, functions of officials, 
makes you familiar with patent office terminolog: 


and tells how thousands of dollars can be saved ir i 
avoiding litig:tion for patent infringement. 


The book is made all the more interesting with 
histories of hundreds of noted patent office cases 
os : aed articles written by patent office 
officials. 


As Mr. Robb, the author, is both inventor and 
patent office attorney, the book is absolutely 
authoritative, and will be found of incaleulable 
helpfulness to business men, patent solicitors, 
inventors, mechanics, students of patent law, 
and others dealing with patent matters. TIllus- 
trated with charts. tables, ete. 


Says FE. H. Lichtenberg, chief engineer, Koehring 
Co., manufacturers, Milwaukee: “I want to com- 
pliment you and the author on the completeness of 
this volume. It seems to contain the ready infor- 
mation necessary to the average executive, en- 
gineer, and inventor.” 


“The book fills a real need. The arrangement 
and the general make-up invite interest at once.” 
—James H, Griswold, Attorney, Cleveland, 

Crown 8v0. 462 pages. Law buckram, 85, Net; 

$5.16, Postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS (CO., Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Test—What You Know 


“The finest test of knowledge of a language is 
ability to use its idioms,’’? remarks the Provi- 
dence Journal in its commendatory review of 
that captivating book— 


A DESK-BOOK OF 


IDIOMS AND IDIOMATIC PHRASES. 


IN ENGLISH SPEECH AND LITERATURE 
by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL.D., and Leander J. De Bekker 
Contains more than 500 pages of dicturesque English. 


The Nashville Banner declares: “One could spend 
many hours lost in the lure of this fascinating book.” 
Don’t miss it. ‘‘So fascinating one is tempted to read 
it straight through," asserts the Hartford Courant, 


12mo. Cloth, $2, net; $2.12, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 
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1 
naan ers 3 3) 
cee gowns Dee cls Se 6-36 8 
" Ae siiteekirdsn 5 (ae) 
BD) a VuGNOSSOS .pcccs voc 2 [Gres Lp alte 
bo ia Dae 22) a) 
Plersey SEAT =...2). sas a ae at 1 1 
' Sweater........ oy Magee oy Gel 
Silk blouses... ... a ee 4. 2 
—Negligees......... a 3 5 
Night gowns........... Thos alee 7 
MPOHUICOATS <n a s 2 4 
Chomises 2 ...44 4.) 0... 13 We 
POOTSOLS eee, ot Sa osrindhis 4 oy al 
Combinations.......... 6 Gu 2 
Two-piece sets evening 
underwear........... 5 4 4 
PRS hi. ks 3 il 
Bathing suits........... 1 2) 
Evening stockings, pairs.. 13 (hee Sb 
Day stockings, pairs..... Sn noo: 1 a20) 
Evening'slippers, pairs... 11 7 Uf 
Day slippers, pairs...... Sunes 6 
Gilowess pairs yh vere... 3 hs alee 
erlandkerchiefst\..Am). >. 6 1 6 
Evening hand-bags...... 73 fe 
Day hand-bags......... 6 3 6 


THE REAR GUARD OF AN EMPIRE 


STARTLING LITTLE VIGNETTE 

of the last days of the Austrian 
Empire is contained in the reminiscences 
of the blonde darling of that court—Maria 
Jeritza. In her autobiography, ‘‘Sunlight 
and Song,’ she describes sympathetically 
and with the Viennese loyalty the passing 


- of the Hapsburgs. 


We are to picture that tragic figure, the 
boy Emperor Karl, like another L’Aiglon 
coming down the great stairway of the 
eastle of Sch6nbrunn. One last act of 
homage awaited him. On either side of 
the stairway, the cadets of the imperial 
academies were drawn up in ranks. As 
Karl paused, looking across the city 
Rudolph of Hapsburg made his capital in 
1276, these children swore for the last time 
to be true to him and his house. Then a 
detachment of republican militia armed 
with machine-guns marched up to take over 
the castle. 'The autos blazoned with the 
imperial arms, whirled Karl away for the 
last time, and with him removed the 
oldest dynasty in Europefrom history. Here 
follows the tale the great opera singer tells: 


After the imperial autos had rolled off, 
a single officer of the Emperor’s entourage 
had remained in the palace to make a final 
round of the deserted rooms. As he passed 
through the empty ‘‘Maria ‘Theresa 
Room,” his eye happened to stray to a 
corner and there, huddled up in a chair, 
was a cavalryman of the so-called ‘‘ Archer 
Guard,” in his red, gold-embroidered coat, 
white trousers and great black boots, fast 
asleep. His heavy silver helmet, with its 
white horsehair brush, had rolled from his 
hand to the polished floor. In vain he had 
waited for hours to be relieved; he had been 
entirely forgotten. That sleeping horse- 
man of a guard already disbanded was the 
last survivor of the imperial breakdown left 
in Schénbrunn. He had fallen asleep in 
one epoch of Austrian history and would 
wake in another. 


ae sei ee re ere 
Florsheim Shoe is more than — 
a surface finish—it endures— 
of the genuine quality within. 
Most Styles —Gen “Dollars 
The Genley—eM-142 


One of Gwo Gundred Styles. 
Booklet of Styles on “Request. 


Manufacturers « CHICAGO” 
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it is the outward expression - 


Tue FrorsHemm SHonComMPANY 


Easy Odd-Moment Method of 


Mind Improvement 


Here’s a Unique Course of Mental Training. It’s as Easy to Take as Eating Dinner. * Each 
Day—in Your Spare Time—Take a Nibble. And—Each Day—You Grow a Little in Mind Power 


and Develop Ideas that You Can Use and Treasure Forever. And So—in a Short Time, Even . 


Before You REALIZE the Importance of Your Splendid Achievement, You’ve Pushed Ahead! 


You’ve Given Yourself a Libera! Education in Mental Force. YOU’VE IMPROVED YOUR © 


MIND! _ Your Earning Capacity Has Been Enlarged. You Can Do a Higher Grade of Work 
and You Can Make More Money! 


| THE. MEANS TO THE END | 


This is a plain, simple statement of what you can reasonably expect by following the Easy Plan 
of Odd-Moment Study suggested in that masterly book, HOW TO BUILD MENTAL POWER, 
written by Grenville Kleiser, the World’s most eminent speech-teaching specialist, and endorsed 
by some of America’s most distinguished personages—such men as Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Presi- 
dent Temple University, Philadelphia; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York; Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, eminent New York divine; David Belasco, famous playwright; H. "Addington Bruce, 
the well-known writer; U. S. Senator C ap per, of Kansas. 


| WHAT YOU WILL ACCOMPLISH | 


Study the lessons in this fine book in the odd-moment method suggested and it will carefully 
train you: 
To Develop Mental Concentration 
To Build New Ideas 
To Put Your Mind in Order 
Power and Use of Words 
Rules for Clear Thinking * 
To Build Intellectual Force Power of Intuition 
How to Analyze an Argument To Develop Breadth of Mind 
How to Form Sound Opinions Spiritual Culture 
he matter is arranged to be easily absorbed and forms of helpful exercises are given in Con- 
structive Thought, Word-Building, Fact Building, Developing Judgment, etc. 


| MENTAL SUPREMACY | 


Right Mental Culture, Such as You Get From Grenville Kleiser’s Book, How to Build Mental 
Power, is Sure to Prove a Direct Means to Refinement and Nobility i in Your Life, and to a 
Broadening of Your Result-Producing Capacity in the Business World. It Can Make You Worth 
More and Earn More. It is, therefore, a gilt-edged investment. 607 pages. 

~ S8vo. Cloth, $4, net; $4.16, post-paid. 


Development of the Will 
Study of Arguments 
Imagination and Feeling 

To Build a Retentive Memory 
Cultivation of Conscience 


| Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers °°*°?..i°4.0°" 


BOOTLEGCERS | WHO PAY BIG INCOME 


a te 


ae Ben nae TARES 


¥ -NCLE SAM. HAS A LIST of big bootleggers, rum- 
runners and all such gentry, it appears, in ‘his is Income 


profits of their illegal calling. This list is not supplied to the 
s Prohibition Enforcement Bureau, which is another subdivision 
x: of the Treasury Department, ‘since the Government seems to. 


4 If all income-tax receipts. were made open to public inspection, 
= 7.48 has. been. proposed i in Congress, it would enable the enforce- 
i: ment officials to trace bootlegging individuals and corporations. 


peculiar situation exists with reference to the Income Tax 
Bureau and the bootlegger.” As the correspondent sets forth 


oh ton correspondent of the Boston Transcript, ‘‘an undoubtedly 
. - the situation in The Transcript: 


Uncle Sam never neglects an opportunity to go after his dollars 


enterprise agents of the Income Tax Division have scoured the 
country to run down the individuals and corporations illegally 
peddling liquor. These agents are carefully selected and very 
efficient, and as their errand is a relatively harmless one—that is, 
compared with putting men into jail—they have on their lists the 
names of thousands of persons from whom they insist on the pay- 
ment of an income tax. This list is secret, and no one but the 
agents are permitted to know who the victims are. 

Acting under instructions, however, the agents require that 
the bootlegger shall set down in cold figures his total income 
from his illicit operations. Neither is he allowed any deductions. 
This is one of the tricks of the Government, which is made possi- 
ble by the fact that the business is illegal. No matter how great 
his losses are, and as the calling is a precarious one they are very 
large, the bootlegger is compelled to pay the established rates on 
his gross receipts. A special form is used whereby he is not called 
upon to disclose the source of his income, but is permitted to 
ascribe it to “‘miscellaneous receipts.” 

Except that it is operated under new saudi ttatts, the scheme 
is an old one. The State of Maine, for example, for two or three 
generations before the Kighteenth Amendment was adopted, had 
a Constitutional amendment forbidding the sale of liquor, and it 
always was the custom of the Bureau of Internal Revenue to ecol- 
lect from the Maine liquor dealers, many of whom ran open 
saloons. From time to time sharp controversies arose over this 
practise, the Maine authorities demanding that they should be 
put in possession of the government lists to aid them in suppress- 
ing the illegal traffic, but the Government never would turn them 
over. 

It was held a wicked anomaly that the United States Govern- 
ment should in a sense condone the violation of State law and 
extract a profit from a business which the State law prohibited, 
but the reply always was that the Federal Government had 
nothing to do with enforcing the laws of the States; that any 
liquor dealer transacting business without a Federal license could 
be prosecuted, but the only concern of the Government was to 
collect what was due it under the laws of Congress. In Maine 
and other Prohibition States, therefore, the Federal Government 
Was in possession of a prac tically complete list of illegal liquor 
dealers. 

The same is true to-day. The Income Tax Division, according 
to authority which the writer is constrained to accept, knows full 
well what men and corporations are doing an illegal business in 
every State in the Union; and according to the same authority, 
the Prohibition unit possesses only about 3 per cent. of this 
knowledge, and that it-has been compelled to gather for itself. It 
certainly is a matter of interesting speculation. why one branch of 
the Government should be 100 per cent. and another only about 
3 per cent. efficient in going after the same class of offenders 
against the laws of the United States. What effect upon this odd 
situation publicity of all income-tax returns would have is a 
warm conundrum. 

If the internal revenue list should be passed over to the Prohi- 
bition unit, the Prohibition enforcement, agents might be able to 


ing loth to give up re m. 
forced out of BAL? or 


“ax Division, and they pay him a | legal percentage of the “learn whether they had or not. 


ey work on the principle of not Jetting its left hand‘ know what its” 
oy right hand*does,. and thereby hang numerous tales of protest. | 


In the meantime, reports William E. Brigham, veteran Washing-— 


“ wherever he knows them to be, and in pursuance of this laudable: 


boost pee erie 2 | 
hand, if the offenders m 
had been called uy 


selling liquor, and then it oe be up 


“GOOD : 
HILE THE FARMER has suffered from loy 


Weekly. 
people to obtain a sufficient supply to keep themselves in 
physical condition and maintain large earnings, but allow a a 
larger proportion ot the people’s incomes to be spent on o 
necessities, such as clothing and homes, and on luxuries, such as aS 


automobiles and radios.” Figures are at hand to show that fo ood . 
prices have not been ascending proportionately as on ap as oth 
items in the cost of living. We are reminded tha 
retail food prices are 50.3 per cent. higher than before aoe war a, 
estimated by the United States Labor Bureau, clothing is 76.3 
per cent. higher, housing 66.5 per cent. higher, fuel and light 
84.0 per cent. higher, house furnishings 122.1 per cent. higher 
and miscellaneous items 101.7 per cent. higher. The average 
for all items is 73.2 per cent. higher than in 1913.’’ And then, a 


some prices have gone up more than others. We are told that ‘a 


* ; 


75 per cent. of the food money is spent on eight eatables: ‘a _ 


family spends 19 per cent. for meat, 12 per cent. for milk, 11 per” 
cent. for bread, 10 per cent. for butter, 10 per cent. for eggs, 5° 
per cent. for potatoes, 4 per cent. for sugar and 4 per cent. for 
coffee.” This table is presented to show the price changes 
in these groups (average retail price for the United States): 


Preseni Pre-war Per Cent.’ 
Cents Cents Change 
Sirlom steak, Ib.; ....: 38.6 25.1 +53.7 
MT stl Gee eee eee 14.3 9.1 ated 
Bread, ..pcete geist a 8.7 5.6 +553. 
Barter rb. <= pm ak 60.3 39.7 +51.8 
epee One. tien dels ae 64.9 47.6 +36.3 
‘Potatoes? Ibi... << 2.6 1.8 +44.4 
Sugar, IDSA: 4.208 a 10.4 5.4 +92.6 
Cofteepalb Beavis... <<.» 37.8 29.7 +27.2 - 


The inference is drawn by the writer quoted that a smaller 
proportion of the family budget goes for food now than before 
the war. And, incidentally, this proportion varies in different 
localities. As we read: i 


The Bureau of Labor estimates that a family spends on the 
average 38.2 per cent. of its total expenditures for food, 16.6 per 
cent. for clothing, 13.5 per cent. for housing, 5.3 per cent. for 
fuel and light, 5.1 per cent. for house furnishings, and 21.3 per 
cent. for sarenenntienie items. These percentages vary in different 
cities. By comparing Boston, where food prices are high, with 
Seattle, where food prices are low, the effect of the cost of food 
on the amount of money spent for other items is seen: 

Cost of Living 
Per Cent. Expended on Varrous Items 


Boston Seattle 

Food: 3%... 2-34. 2a ee 44.5 33.5 
Clothing ings 28) onthe eee 15.5 15.8 
Housings 0) (ae eee 12.8 15.5 
Fueland light..;.~\7 2s en 5.6 5.4 
Furnishings <0 seen eee 3.3 5:1 
Miscellaneous... 0.550.098 18.3 24.7 
Totals. 2. .¢). ca aeaneieee 100.0 100.6 


The above table suggests that the per capita market for luxuries 
is larger in Seattle than in Boston, because the consumer in the 
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Green Bay, Wis. 

- Harrisburg, Pa. 
elena, Mont. 
ouston, Tex. 

5 ecto Kan. 

- Indianapolis, Ind. 

_ Jackson, Mich. 

Mt Jacksonville, Fla. 
_ Kankakee, Til. 
‘Kansas City, Mo. 

- Knoxville, Tenn. 

- Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Madison, Wis. 

Mankato, Minn. 

_ Mason City, Iowa 

_ Memphis, Tenn. 

_ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

- Minot, N. D. 

, Nashville, Tenn. 

_ New Orleans, La. 

_ New York, N. Y. 

_ Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

_ Oklahoma City,Okla. 

Omaha, Neb. 

- Parkersburg, W. Va. 

_ Parsons, Kan. 

- Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

- Quincy, Ill. 
Richmond, Ind. 

- Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Saginaw,. Mich. 


A complete 
departure from 
present-day 
truck steering 
design. Does 
away with 
cramped, tir- 
ing position 
without loss of 
loading space. Improves 
driver’s efficiency and 
strengthens his morale. 


International Heavy-Duty 
Trucks. are built in 3000, 
4000, 6000 and 10,000- 
pound maximum capacities 
with bodies to meet every re- 
quirement. There is also a 
be Cloud: Minn: sturdy Speed Truck for loads 
St. Joseph, Mo. up to 2000 pounds. Busses 
St. Louis, Mo. lied 
Salina, Kan are supplied to meet every 
Salt Lake City, Utah i 
Ria Antonio Lex. passenger transportation 
San Francisco,Callf. need. Upon request we will 
Boe uke 8D, gladly supply you with 
South Bend, Ind. names of International 
Seid. ip owners in your own line of 
business and the address of 
the nearest showroomwhere 
~ the full line of new models 


Springfield, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
is on display. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
_ Watertown, S. D. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Winona, Minn. 


The largest 
company-owned 
motor truck 
service organiza- 
tion in the world. 
In addition to 
these company 
branches more 
than 1500 
dealers, in as 
many communi- 
ties from one end 
of the country to 
the other, 

are ready to serve 


International F O R 
owners. — 


BAOm@WiwG..©O..8.07 


The driver is an important factor in the service an 
owner gets from his truck. The exclusive Interna- 
tional Steering Gear design permits the driver to sit 
behind his wheel as comfortably as in a passenger 
car, and to handle his truck as easily—and it is done 
without losing an inch of loading space. More evi- 
dence of International advanced construction—ask 
any International driver about it. Ask him, too, 
about the engine accessibility that makes minor ad- 
justments ‘and oiling the easiest kind of job. Ask 
him how it rides and he will tell you, “Great!—under 
any kind of load.” Auxiliary rear springs are an 
International feature. He will tell you of these and 
many other things he likes about an International. 
Most important of all, he will tell you in most em- 
phatic terms that it is a real truck. It is—it’s the kind 
of truck you would expect to be built byan institution 
that has built trucks for twenty years and whose man- 
ufacturing experience goes back almost a hundred. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (INCORFORATED) CHICAGO, ILL. 


I ATER NSUONAL 
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The Power That Pulls 


more than any other is unquestion- 
ably the ability to talk well and 
convincingly. . No other gift will 
give you the mastery of men so 
quickly and so absolutely. The force- 
ful and. compelling speaker carries 
all before him and can control other 
people and, through them, his own 
career, almost as he pleases. The 
art of talking persuasively and with 
the’ skill that “commands success 1s 
“the one talent of all others that the 
ambitious’ man or woman should 
cultivate. : 


These Successful Men 


in widely different fields of endeavor, 
whose names are known all over 
the country for their great accom- 
plishments, are all eloquent and 
forcible speakers. They have the 
power to talk to groups of men or 
to single individuals in a manner 
that carries conviction. This is 
what puts them head and shoulders 

f above the crowd. What they say 
about Grenville Kleiser’s instruction 
is valuable, because they know. What 
these men have done you can do. It 
is simply a question of starting in 
tight under expert instruction. 
Whether you wish to preach the gos- 
pel, to lecture, to run a business, or 
to sell goods, the process is the same. 
There is no better time for learning 
it than now. 


Make Your Talk Tell 


by making it influence others in line 
with your purposes. Grenville 
Kleiser can positively teach you to 
do this, as he has taught men and 
women in all ranks of society, who 
cheerfully acknowledge that much 
of their achievement has been due 
to his inspiration and training. 
There is no uncertainty, no guess- 
work, about this man’s methods. 
He goes straight to the heart of the 
matter. All he asks is a few minutes 
of your time daily—at home. 


Grenville Kleiser’s Mail 
Course in Public Speaking 
Shows YOU How to 


Make After Dinner Speeches— 
Develop Power and Personality— 
Think on Your Feet-— 
Propose and Respond to Toasts— 
Tell Stories— 
Make Political Speeches— 
Sell More Goods— 
Address Board Meetings— 
Improve Your Memory— 
Increase Your Vocabulary— 

| Grip and Hold Attention— 
Speak and Write English Correctly 
Converse Entertainingly— 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence 
Argue Effectively— 
Put a Proposition Forcefully— 
Become a Living Force— 
Earn More—Achieve More— 


—------------ 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
New York City 


Kindly send without cost or obli- 
gation to me full particulars of 
Grenville Kleiser’s Course in Public 
Speaking. Dig. 5-31-24 


Hudson Maxim 


Renowned inventor, literary 
critic and author who has 
addressed many public meet- 
ings and knows the might 
power of well-directed speec. 


“Your educational books 
and lessons are masterly 
productions, because of 
their extraordinary useful- 
ness. Language is man's 
most useful instrument, 
and knowledge of how to 
use that instrument is su- 
premely important knowl- 
edge, and it is this kind of 
knowledge that your 
course imparts.”’ 


Joseph P. Day 


The well-known New Yor]: 
Auctioneer, who sells mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of real 
eslate yeurly, 


“Your course has been 
of great service to me in 
my business and I com- 
mend it to others in the 
highest terms.” 


Dr. Russell H.Conwell 


Famous Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Temple, Philadelphia, 
President of Temple Uni- 
versily, and one of the most 
successful of American lec=- 
turers, who has held thou- 
sands spellbound by his 
eloquence, 


“T have found your les- 
sons a mine of great val- 
ue. The best things in 
them should be selected 
and put: in one volume 
for a much-needed text- 
book.” 


Be Ready to Meet the 
Test 
You are likely to be called upon at 
any moment to respond to a toast at 
a dinner, to talk to a gathering of 
business men, to speak at lodge meet- 
ings, to make certain a deal that is 
hanging in the balance. Can you do 
it? Are you ready to meet the test? 
Your position, your standing 
amongst your friends and associates, 
our whole career may be at stake. 
f you are wise you will prepare 
yourself at once for the emergency. 


Speech Spells Success 


in these days of universal advertis- 
ing. It is speech, not silence, that is 
golden. You must not only be able 
to make good, but you must let other 
people know it. The man who can 
talk has an asset of great value. 
The doctor knows this, the lawyer 
understands it. The big executive 
will tell you the worth of crisp, clean 
cut English combined with good 
address. If you wish to climb, con- 
vincing speech is your one sure ladder 
to fortune. Acquire it NOW. 


Opportunity Calls to You 


nowadays in a way that was not 
possible a generation or two ago. 
All the difficulties in the way of ac- 
quiring a command of easy flowing 
English are smoothed out for you 
to-day. By taking the Personal Mail 
Course in Public Speaking prepared 
and directed by Grenville Kleiser, 
everywhere recognized as the coun- 
try’s leading authority on speech- 
culture, YOU can become a strong 
and compelling public speaker or a 
brilliant conversationalist with a 
minimum of effort. Thousands have 
done and are doing this. Why not 
join them and make good as they 
have? 


In Every Profession and 
Occupation 


it is a great help to be able to talk 
well, to express your ideas clearly 
and concisely. Business, whatever 
its nature, consists largely of meet- 
ing and handling men, and to do 
this effectively you must be able to 
put your side of the question in terse, 
telling phrases. Grenville Kleiser 
will teach you to do just this. His 
course is exactly what you need, 
whether you are a_ professional 
worker, in Phas ae life, in the 
arts, in politics. It covers all pos- 
sible contingencies. Socially it will 
do wonders for you. If you are sin- 
cere in the desire to advance your- 
self, here is the means. 


Capitalize Your Latent 
Powers 


The faculty of moving others by the 
7 er word is the mightiest force in 
the world to-day. It is latent in 
YOU, in us all. It needs only to be 
developed. Get into line now and 
let Grenville Kleiser show you how 
to capitalize this force and make it 
win for you all you have dreamed of 
worldly success. 


Valuable Information FREE 


We will gladly send you on request 
without cost or obligation particulars 
regarding this course. You will find 
them full of human interest and of 
unexpected possibilities for develop- 
ing yourself. This information will 
come to you by mail. No agents 
will call upon you. To sign the 
attached coupon costs you nothing. 
If you wish to share in the really big 
ee of life, fill it out and mail it 


latter city has to pay out a larger 
centage of his income for food. In the 
following table the difference in the prices 
of the chief articles of food between the 
East and the West is shown: 


Boston 
Cents 
Sirloin steak, lb......... 61.5 
MK OG. xn ae tahoe necae 15.4 
Bread’ Ib. .)...).2 26 ee ee 
Butter, lbss- 3: Susie ae CO 
Biggs, Gon. . « : ss im ee . 86.9 
Potatoes, 16 00 2.)s2 ht eo 
Surar 1... oe NP eee eg FES 
Colles, TB sec see = Sere: ey 39.6 


WHAT THE COUNTRY BANKER DOES 
FOR THE FARMER 


yates the bulk of the money that 

the farmer borrows necessarily 
comes from the large reservoirs of wealth 
controlled by the city banks, the country 
banks are in more intimate touch with the 
farmer and are in a position to do things 
for him that no city bank can do. Ina i 
small publication called The Rural Market 
(New York), an editor of The Bankers’ 
Magazine (New York) declares that these 
country banks ‘‘are doing more than their 
share in promoting better methods of 
production in their respective communi- 
ties.” He notes “‘a few of the activities 
of some of the progressive country banks 
which believe that by helping their com- 
munities they will also be helping them- 
selves”’: 


Financing the importation and distribu- 
tion of pure-bred eattle. 

Promoting and encouraging local fairs 
and exhibitions. 

Developing the interest of boys and girls 
in better farming by organizing pig, sheep, 
ealf, poultry and garden clubs. 

Encouraging the keeping of some live 
stock on every farm and promoting greater 
erop diversification. 

Promoting local dairying by keeping 
dairy records, financing local creameries, 
establishing cow-testing associations, teach- 
ing better feeding methods. 

Urging and financing the construction 
of silos. 

Arranging for regular banker-farmer 
conferences to discuss mutual problems. 

One bank by financing the importation 
and seeding of alfalfa, increased the num- 
ber of alfalfa acres in its community from 
10,000 to 13,000, resulting in an inereased. 
production of nearly 12,000 tons, which at 
prevailing prices amounted to $180,000 in 
new wealth. The increase in land values 
was estimated at $30 per acre and amounted 
to $120,000. The increased quantity of 
feed made it possible to winter some 60,000 
additional sheep in the valley. 


And the banks, we are told, are not 
losing, as a result of this sort of activity; 
“fone bank in Pennsylvania as a result of 
two years’ community agricultural de- 


velopment increased its deposits 48 per 
cent.” 


FOREIGN 


May 14.—Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, President of 


: 


m 


the South China Republic and known 
as the George Washington of Cathay 
for the beneficial changes he wrought 
in his country, is reported dead at 
Hongkong. He was a convert to 
Christianity. 


May 15.—The German Government apolo- 
gizes to the Russian Soviet Government 
for the invasion by Berlin police of 
the Russian Soviet Trade Mission’s 
headquarters in Berlin while seeking to 

- arrest a German citizen. 


May 16.—The Federal Council of the 
German States—the so-called Reichs- 
rat, which shares with the Reichstag 
the legislative functions of the German 
Government—approves by an over- 
whelming majority the Dawes repara- 
tions report. 


The House of Commons rejects by a vote 
of 264 to 168 the proposal to nationalize 
mines and mineral deposits. 


The Canadian House of Commons passes 
by a vote of 165 to 53 the Government’s 
low tariff tax budget, providing for a 
reduction of from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 in annual revenue. The 
budget total is $400,571,000. 


May 17.—The three United States Army 
lieutenants who are attempting to fly 
around the world reach Paramashiru 
Island, in the Japanese islands, after a 


hazardous flight from Attu Island in the 


Aleutians. 


Premier Mussolini and Foreign Minister 
Benes of Czecho-Slovakia agree to a 
treaty of friendship between the two 
countries which binds them also to 
preserve the present equilibrium in 
Central Europe. 


May 18.—A scrawled message found in a 
bottle washed up on the coast of Cor- 
sica at Propriano and purporting to 
have come from the Dixmude, which 
was lost last December, says that the 
gasoline had given out and that the 
airship was adrift in wind like a tempest. 


The American team defeat the French in 
the final Olympic rugby match at the 
Colombes Stadium, by a score of 17 to 3, 
and are hissed from the field. French 
officials afterward apologize for the 
conduct of the crowd and compliment 
the Americans on their fair playing. 


Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Townshend, the 
famous defender of Kut-el-Amara, in 
Mesopotamia, during the World War, 
dies on a visit in Paris. 


May 19.—James Brown, member of Parlia- 
ment, and a miner by frade, enters 
Holyrood Palace in Edinburgh as first 
Lord High Commissioner of the Church 
of Scotland and as representative of the 
King, and receives the honors due to 
royalty. 


Ambassador Cyrus E. Woods announces 
his resignation from his post at Tokyo. 


The three United States Army airplanes 
arrive at Minato, Japan, having made 
the 500-mile flight from Paramashiru 
Island in a little more than seven hours. 


May 20.—Capt. Pelletier D’Oisy, the 
French aviator, who was attempting to 
fly around the world, is forced to 
abandon his attempt at Shanghai, 


Broad Views for 
Bond Buyers 


The Literary Digest for May 31, 1924 


EN 


The great city with its expanding 
wealth of industry, commerce and homes 
represents the taxing power which pro- 
tects the purchaser of Municipal Bonds. 


A thorough study of a city’s financial 
standing always precedes the purchase of 
its bonds by the National City Company. 
Similar painstaking study and care mark 
the selection of a// bonds, of whatever 
kind, offered to investors by this national 
organization. 


We invite you to make yourself known 
to us so that we can learn your invest- 
ment requirements and be ready to advise 
you quickly and intelligently when a new 
issue desirable for you to own is offered. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
You will find offices in more than 5O leading cities in the 
United States, Canada and abroad 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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c Mr. Cescinsky is also author of “English inted in large type. Not only does the author : - - as 
t Rarnlece of the Miohieenth Century,” which, eriva “detailed eperibcations of the work as pic- The Senate Oil Conaradties ita 
; though published in a large edition, is now at@ | tured, but he also describes the Church's closes its hearings on ¢. nav: 


_ | Inspiring Poems 


For hundreds of years the exquisite proportions and equ: lly exquisite 


detail of woodwork and furniture in the great cathedrals, castles, monas- 
teries, and mansions built in England during the Middle Ages have been 
inspirations and models for architects and woodworking craftsmen. Vol- 
umes have been written about these edifices, but the most elaborate effort, 
with big masses of photographic illustrations, is comprised in that great 
new work, de luxe edition, in two sumptuous volumes, entitled— - 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE iaee rs 
AND WOODWORK - "May 12 haat Benen oat 


This notable literary and pictorial achieve- 


ment, which consumed more than twelve years, | 
was accomplished through collaboration rePg 


By Herbert Cescinsky and 
Ernest R. Gribble | 


premium price of more than 100 per cent., and 


eagerly sought. 


Mr. Gribble has the practical craftsman's 


knowledge of construction at the different 
periods and has safeguarded the book against 
pictures of forgeries of the early craftsmanship. 


928 Beautiful Pictures 


The wealth of illustrations in “Early English 
Furniture and Woodwork’’ embraces magnifi- 
cent cathedral choir stalls and canopies, font 
pedestals and covers, chancel and chapel 
screens, pulpits, pews, panels and_ pilasters, 
decorated transoms, roofing, vaulting, halls, 
tables, doors and architraves, mantelpieces, 
bedsteads, cupboards, dining rooms, clocks, 


showing the evolutionary development of the 
English timber roof. : 


Interesting and Instructive 


The book is interestingly and instructively 
written, authoritative. in statement, and 


_ mighty influence on architecture, the growth 


of the ecclesiastical Gothic style at a period 
when time and expense did not count, and the 
submergence of the Gothic, after several cen- 
turies, when the Classical came into vogue. 
The suppression of monasteries under He 
VIII and its baneful effect on architecture is 
described and a most vivid story is told of the 
working and living conditions of the artisans 
of those days. 


Gilt-Edged Investment 


Purely as an investment that is likely to 
enhance tremendously in value this book de- 
serves your consideration, and as a reference 
book it is well worthy of a prominent place in the 
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Montana is exoneratec a 
Senate committee of the charge 
gally accepting a fee for practi 

fore a Feder epartment in a 0 
in which the United States was a par 


leases. a 
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May 15.—The House adopts the confer- 
ence report on the immigration ill 
which prevents further Japanese immi 
gration and limits immigration after 
July 1 to quotas based on 2 per cent. of © 
the nationalities eligible to citizenship — 
resident here in 1890. viet 


President Coolidge vetoes the Soldiers’ 
Bonus bill on the ground that it is un-— 
necessary and uneconomic. x 


library of every art connoisseur and every high- 
class architect. and woodworking craftsman. 


J cabinets, staircases, locks bearing the ar- 
} mourer’s mark, etc. There are also 24 drawings 


May 17.—Senator Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi is unanimously chosen by the 
committee of arrangements of the 
Democratic National Committee tobe 
temporary chairman of the National | 
Democratie. Convention, which will — 
convene in New York on June 24. 


Size of book, 10x 1334 x 114 inches. 028 illustrations. 792 pages. Full binding in royal blue 
moroc® leather, gilt tooled. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Price for the two volumes, $50, net; postpaid, in wooden box, $50.84. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


The Soldiers’ Bonus bill is passed over 
President Coolidge’s veto in the House, 
by a vote of 313 to 78. 


Representative La Guardia of New York 
introduces a resolution requesting the 
President to invite the Powers of the 
world to join in a conference to outlaw 
war and to perfect an agreement under 
which the signatory nations will bind 
themselves to punish ‘“‘international 
war-breeders and instigators of war and 
war-profiteers.”’ 3 


MARVELOUS ANCIENT DOCUMENTS ‘“ 
UNEARTHED IN EGYPT 


Archeologists in Egypt recently dug up hundreds of mummied crocodiles. All of them 
were stuffed with papyri records that were written when Jesus Christ walked the earth. 
Some of the records were interesting private letters; others 
were messages from kings, petitions from the people—one 
was from a tax dodger; reports of strikes, kidnappers, etc. 


What Church Dignitaries 
Say of the Book: 


“A monumental work, I hope it 
may have a very wide circula- 
tion among our preachers.”’— 
Thomas Nicholson, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church, Chicago. 

“A perfectly wondertul book.” 
—Rev, J. Wilbur Chapman, 
Moderator Presbytertan Church 
Assembly, 

“It shows a vast amount of 
painstaking research and deep 
learning.’"’—Chauncey B. Brew- 
ster, Bishop of Connecticut. 

“T prize it both as a_ scholarly 
and able treatise."—BSishop EF, 
E. Hoss, Muskogee, Okla, 
“Tiluminating and even fascinat- 
ing in its vivid portrayal of an- 
cient life and custom,’’—Bishop 
W. P. Thirkield, New Orleans. 
““T must declare my personal in- 
debtedness for illuminating 
glimpses into a_ fascinating 
realm.’’ — Bishop Franets J. 
McConnell, Denver. 

“A noble volume, both in size 
and contents."'’—ugene B, Hen- 


Do you realize that the pick and the spade of the archeol- 
ogist in late years have produced amazing revelations about 
the Bible, including some’new sayings of Jesus, which were 
found in an African desert; also some new 


data about the children of Israel, the 
Oriental ‘‘mysteries,’’ and the pagan orgies? 
They tell also about the Greek and the hitherto 
unknown Agean culture, about Homer and his 
period, and about how in the early days people 
worshipped their rulers as gods, 

All this new, novel and interesting information 
about archeological work in recent times is now 
offered to you for the first time 1n that great book= 


NEW. ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


And Their. Bearing Upon the New Testament. 
Gth Edition, Revised, with Author's Final Corrections) 


Written by Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt. D., 
_ Thoburn Chair of Bible and Philosophy of 
Religion, Allegheny College, and member of the drix, Bishop of Kansas City, Mo. 
general executive committee (American branch) of | ‘A veritable museum of primi- 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. tive Christianity.” — Bishop 
This book has absolutely no competitor. Tt is the 
undisputed pioneer in com prehensively covering the 
wonderful archeological discoveries of late years. Dr, 
Cobern has produced a thrillingly readable chronicle 
of intense human interest. It will grip you from start 
to finish. Preachers of every denomination can glean 
from this book facts and fruitful themes of inspiration 
for thousands of sermons—substantial, matter-of- 
fact sermons that people like. 


_ Printed in 742 pages, large octavo size, bound 
in dark blue cloth, with gold 


Immediate independence for the Philip- 
pines is proposed in a report on Repre- 
sentative Fairfield’s Philippines Com- 
monwealth bill filed with the House by 
the minority members of the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 


May 19.—By a vote of 59 to 26 the Senate 
passes the Soldiers’ Bonus bill over the 
veto of President Coolidge, and the 
measure becomes a law. 


May 20.—The request of Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts for unanimous consent 
to take up the resolution to permit 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
regulate child labor is objected to by 
Senator King of Utah, and Senator 
Walsh gives notice that at the earliest 
opportunity he will move to consider 
the resolution. 


Edwin H. Hughes, 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


Just pin a dollar bill to the coupon 
below, and sign and send it. We 
willimmediately forward the book, 
carriage prepaid, for yourapproval. 
The full price is $3.16. You have 
ten days in which to examine the 
book and if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, send back the 
book and we willreturnall you paid. 


Sentimental Shorthand.—On his tour 


awe oe tases ee lig meme a eee mee eee eae of the district an inspector of city high 
ographs of statues. papyri, q 4 
eee renente, tale ea pathy s+ t FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York schools came before a class of girls. He 


GENTLEMEN; Please send me one copy of “The New 
Archeological Discoveries.” I enclose $1. If not satis- 
fied, 1 may return the book at your expense, within ten 
days, and you will refund the money paid. If I decide to 
keep the volume, I will send $2.16 within ten days, com- 
pleting the purchase, (Price in full, $3.16, postpaid.) 
Dig. 5-31-24. 


buildings and inscriptions, An 
introduction by Edouard 
Naville, D.C.L.,LL.D.,P. 
S. A., Foreign associate of 
the Institut de France and 
Professor of Archeology in 
the University of Geneva, 


wrote upon the blackboard, ‘“LXXX.” 
Then, peering over the rims of his spectacles 
at a good-looking girl in the first row, he 
asked: 

“Young lady, I’d like to have you tell 


Fs he age Name..... 
Figure of a slave Switzerland, is in itself a y “VUE tt ret tet tte tere ener enna eens cenees 
girl LT apo guarantee of the scholarly iWddresd me what that means.” 
wm a _tomb near character o i. £1 aR ID A I I Hh SO hac SACI OK 66 . ” . sl 
Thebes work, epee PN er Love and kisses,” the girl replied.— 


Everybody’s. 


| To decide queen ‘concerning the correct u f 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 

andard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

4 aders will please bear in mind that no notice 

will be taken of anonymous communications. 


end, improve.—"B. E.,"" New York City— 
Amend indicates something wrong that needs 
- correction; improve supposes the thing to be 


state. We amend errors and improve our minds. 


amusement, diversion.—“ B. D.,’’ Chicago, Ill.— 
Amusement implies tranquil entertainment such 

_ as Plays, any pastime or thing that ‘promotes 
merriment or provokes laughter. Diversion 
_ connotes a turning aside or drawing away of the 
mind from that which has occupied it. Some 
_ persons find d@.version in reading, others in sports 
and exercises of the body and mind. Garden- 
ing may be taken up as a diversion. 
- mentis a passive form of diversion. : 


ancient, antique.—‘'F. A.,’’ East Orange, N. J.— 

Both words apply to time long past, but an- 

_ cient is used to characterize manners and cus- 
toms, institutions and laws, buildings and archi- 

- tecture. Antique refers to objects and their 

_ form. We speak of antique furniture, coins, 
or gems. 


answer, reply.—‘'W. V. K.,”’ Portsmouth, Va.— 
- The distinction drawn from the meanings of 

these words may be stated as follows: we answer 
a question but reply to a remonstrance. Answer 
- is used also in the sense of acknowledge, as when 
one writes a letter in reply to a communication 
previously received. <A reply is that which is 
— said in answer to something, as an attack or 
protest, but may avoid the issue, whence we get 
the expression, ‘‘The reply is no answer.’” To 
be an answer, the reply must be such as will 
cover the issue completely and so satisfactorily 
as to preclude further discussion. 


_apant.—‘W. H. K.,’’ Camden, N. J.: ‘‘Do you 
know the word apant? I found it used. in the 
following way: 
‘Sir Galahad, saint militant, 
Knight of the Holy Grail, 
Out of the musty years, apant, 
Rides forth upon the trail.’”’ 


The word apant constitutes a figure of 
etymology known as prosthesis (an intentional 
deviation from the ordinary form of the word). 
The meaning of this is determined from the 
meaning of the two elements of which it is 
composed, viz., the prefix a-, meaning ‘‘to” 
and pant (noun), meaning ‘‘a short or 
labored breath.’’ In the-lines quoted ‘‘apant”’ 
is < be interpreted as meaning “breath- 
essly.”’ 


ee ee ee ee 


appear, seem.—‘‘ W.S.,’’ Crotona, N. Y.—Appear 
relates to the impression made on the senses; 
seem to the impression on the imagination. 
From a great height persons walking appear 
as insects creeping on the ground—that’ is, 
they so present themselves to the eye. That 
seems right which after comparison or reflec- 
tion impresses the mind as such, altho it may 
not be so. 
“Things are seldom what they seem, 
Skim milk masquerades as cream.” 
W.S. Giupert: H. M.S. Pinafore. 


ask, inquire, interrogate.—‘‘C. M.,”" Brooklyn, 

N. Y.—The distinction to be drawn from the 
meanings of these words is marked. Ask is 
an Anglo-Saxon word which we use when we 
describe the act of putting questions to or 
about, or make a request or express a desire. 
To inquire, from the Latin in-, into, quaero, 
seek, signifies to search after. Interrogate, 
also from the Latin, inter- and rogo, ask, sig- 
nifies to examine formally by questioning; in 
other words, to ask questions. We ask for 
eneral purposes of convenience; we inquire 
rom motives of curiosity; and we interrogate 
for the purpose of seeking information. In 
general, people ask of each other whatever 
they wish to know; students inquire the rea- 
sons for things; magistrates interrogate the 
accused. 


~ assurance, impudence.—‘'G. D. A.,"’ Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Assurance is distinguished from im- 
pudence more in the manner than the spirit. 
Assurance is the faculty of self-possession, the 
ability to do things without any uneasiness or 
emotion of mind. A cultured man will control 
his assurance by decency. Assurance is used 
in both a good or a bad sense. Impudence is 
offensive forwardness or shameless effrontery. 
It connotes the utter disregard of the rights or 
opinions of others, and thus may be termed 
defiant assurance or insolent disrespect. The 
vulgar are impudent because they fail to observe 
the conventions of society. Assurance makes 
aman respectful; impudence makes him insolent. 


avoid, shun.—'' M. F.,"’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—Avoid, 
originally ‘to make yoid or without effect,’’ is 
now used to indicate keeping out of the way of. 
We avoid by withdrawing from the presence of, 
but shun by keeping clear of. Shun is always 
personal and indicates seeking to avoid, as 
a person we dislike or dread. A woman shuns 
a man for whom she has an ayersion, but can 
not always avoid meeting him if he continually 
seeks her society. 7% 
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' right but subject to being brought to a higher 


Amuse- 
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) 


|Famous . 


oe hor Your Home 


Thirty-four celebrated pictures—costly masterpieces of art—in all the 
glorious richness of coloring put on canvas by the great artists who painted 
them. In two picture volumes of delightful biography entitled— 


- MASTER 
PAINTERS 
OF THE 
4 WORLD: 
Turner and Millais | 


These renowned English 
painters probably make the 
greatest appeal to lovers of | 
English art, and each has a 
story of greatest interest. 
Joseph Mallord William 
Turner, as the greatest 
landscape painter of all 
time; and Sir John Edward 
Millais, as one of the found- 
ers of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, and ranked as 
the most popular painter of - 
modern times. 


TURNER’S VENICE: THE DOGANA 

_ The enchantment of Venice was a powerful source of inspira- 

tion for Turner, and he never tired of painting her Oriental 

Gothic palaces. In the Venetian scenes in the Turner book you 

‘ will observe a remarkable light and color and atmosphere never 

before achieved in the history of painting. This picture hangs 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. oF 


Surprizingly Low Price — Easy 
Terms—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Think of it! Only $12, delivered, for these 
two sumptuous and instructive volumes. If 
you prefer, you may make an initial payment 
of only $2, remainder, $2 monthly. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded in to 
days. Don’t wait—fill in and mail the 
coupon NOW. 


34 Rich, Full Color Reproduc- 
tions of World-Famed 
ba Masterpieces 


Each picture is in the true colors of the 
original canvas. In the Millais book are 
such well-known subjects as: Victory, O 
Lord, shown below; The Knight Errant, Sir 
John’s only nude painting; The Martyr 
of the Solway, the girl who in 1685 was 
condemned to death by drowning. In 
the Turner book are: Venice: The Dogana 
(shown above). The Fighting Temeraire, 
Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, and others 
equally famous. 


Finest Examples of English 
Color-Printing 

Each volume contains seventeen full-page 
reproductions, in original colors, of the 
artist’s fest work, photographed directly 
from the originals. Printed in England, 
the land of supreme color printing, they 
illustrate every detail of the artist’s tech- 
nique—every degree of his skill in blending 
colors. The cost of an entire volume is less 
than that of an equal number of unmounted 
color prints alone at any art store. 


Biographical Material By 
| 


Authors of Repute 


No pains have been spared to secure 
beautiful and trustworthy records of the 
work of the painters as well as interesting 
information regarding. their lives. This 
feature is of highest value. 


MILLAIS’ ‘“‘VICTORY, O LORD!” 


This striking picture, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1871 and now hanging in the City 
Art Gallery of Manchester, was sold in 1877 for 
£2,047. It represents Aaron and Hur on the 
mountain top holding up Moses’ hand to bring 
victory to Joshua who is fighting in the plain 
below as related in the r7th chapter of Exodus. 
Figures in the painting are life size. 


Volumes of True Beauty 
and Quiet Elegance 


The two volumes are uniform and in the 
best of taste—9i4 inches wide, 13 inches 
long, and 1 inch thick. Bound in half cloth 
covered with” handsome and _ durable 
leather-like art paper. Stamped in gold 
with full color reproduction of one of the 
artist’s greatest paintings on cover. Text 
pages are of high grade English book paper. 
Type is large and delightfully easy to read. 
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1 Send me on approval, carriage charges paid, J 
I the two volumes of ‘‘Master Painters of the 3 
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retain the work and send you $2 per month 
thereafter until $12* in all has been paid. Af TI 
do not want the books, I will return them within 
ten days at your expense, you will refund the 
money I have paid, and I will owe you nothing. 


Entirely New and Offered for 
the First Time in America 


Never before offered in this country, 
they are not to be confused with any other 
volumes of seemingly similar nature. Ob- 
tainable only from us, as we are exclusive 
importers of them in the United States. 


*If you prefer to pay in cash, sénd only ($r1r) 
with this order. 


"Conservation. —Don’ t let. your wife feel 
toalouted: ‘A kiss in time saves nine,— 
Oakland Tribune. ' 


Help!—Bripr (consulting cook-book)— 


“Oh, my, that cake i is burning. and-I can’t) 
take it out for five neinubes yet!’—Jack | 


oO ‘ecees 


iceping ‘Down Ritter “why did They 
invite only 1 married. people | to his wedding?” 
i “Well, in that’ way--he- figured . that all 
the presents would be _ clean! 
— ”"— Record. 


Cheap’ dua “Handy.— Rusu, 

—‘What’s your” idea ‘of a 
piker?” - 

Hour—‘A fellow who nah 
in the subway to get his clothes 
prest. Lease hep 


Dowbling Up. — WANTED 
—Work in a Christian home 
by October 16 for myself 
and horse. William Brown, 
Boonville, Route 2.—Classified 
ad in the Boonville (N. Y.) 
Herald. 


Princely Make-Up.—Sur— 
‘‘Aren’t you wearing a Gos- 
tume to the mask ball to- 
night?” 

Hre—‘‘Yes, I’m going to 
wear my arm in a sling and 
go as the Prince of Wales.’””— 
Record. 


Try, Try Again—‘‘Do you 
recognize that form of verse I 
just submitted?” asked the 
poet caller. 

“Yes,” answered the editor 
wearily, “‘it’s triolet, with the 
accent on the ‘try.’ ’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Complete Angler.—The 
novice at trout-fishing had 
hooked a very small trout, and had 
wound it in till it was rammed against 
the end of the rod. 

Puritr—‘‘What do I do now?” 

Instructor—‘Climb up the rod and 
stab it.”—Dry Good Economist. 


Add ‘‘Lexicographer’s Easy Chair.”— 
Musical burglary—breaking into song. 
Mental hospitality—entertaining an idea. 
Spiritual pageantry—parading one’s vir- 


tues. Moral harvesting—reaping one’s re- 
ward. Social cannibalism—living on one’s 
friends. Undesirable generosityy—giving 


yourself away. Philosophical etiquette— 
bowing to the inevitable-—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Her Immunity.—After the epidemie had 
been checked an old negress protested 
vigorously when the health officers started 
to take down the sign they had put up on 
her house. 

“Why don’t you want us to take it 
down?” one of the officer’s asked. 

‘Ere ain’t be’n a bill collectah neah dis 
house sence dat sign was nailed up. 
You-all please let it alone?’’— People’s 
Home Journal. 


Some Head!— 
BILLBOARD SCORED : 
BY AUTOISTS’ HEAD. 
— Headline .from yepenagg sabi» 
Public. Ledger. ey Pale: 


The aeons —"T aént see oe we can 
go to Europe this summer.” . ; 
“You know it’s on the children’ 8 


account.” 


“Yes, but have they that much in the | ment said that at this ho 


bank?”—The Harvard Lampoon. 


Bb. RR. Brshtell 
ee eo Ny 


“Yus—’e’s almost too proud to eat now. Y’see he’s the last 
horse to have thrown the Prince!’ 
—The Passing Show (London). 


Off and On.—‘You give your clerks 
two weeks’ vacation every year, don’t 
you, Mr. Tintack?” asked the friend. 

“A month,” grunted the eminent hard- 
ware dealer. 

“A month?” 

“Yes. The two weeks when I go on my 
vacation and two weeks when they go on 
theirs.” —Good Hardware. 


The Silver Lining.—The following, 
layed by Dr. Bernstein, editor of 
Yiddische Volk, thus far wins the 
Grand Prize: 

It was Tisha b’ Av, and in the midst of 
the lamentations, a young Jew who had 
been markedly suecessful in recent real 
estate speculations, turned to his neighbor 
and asked: “Why all the weeping and 
carrying on?” 


re- 
Dos 
1924 


“Why, it’s Tisha b’ Av, the anniversary 
of the destruetion of the Temple,” the 
other answered with impatience. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” answered the former, 
“the destruction of the Temple, but I 
don’t understand all the weeping. Isn’t 


the lot worth something?”—The Jewish 
Tribune. 


the editor condensed it.” it pie 


sSerloae peg tae t Rid 
hearing all these jokes a LC 

He—‘Yes, nothing s seems to. »e 
to the Biinprsta to-day.” S17 a 


“Your “adv 
is ak 


Getting ‘the View.— 


tiful view for miles and miles. 

“So there is. Just put ye 
head out of that window a 
look up.”— 


Going Through ‘with It— 
Warrer—‘‘Where’s that paper 
plate I gave you with y 
pie?” 

-Froso—“Oh, I thought that 
was the lower crust.’ ee 


Boul. 

Thoughtful of Her. ae 

woman went to buy some. 
_ cigars for her husband, who 
was laid up. 

“Do you want them mild or 
strong, madam?” asked the 
tobacconist. 

“Give me the strongest 
you have,” she said. ‘The 
last ones he had broke in his 
pocket.” — Brisiol (Eng.) Eve- 
ning News. 


It Depends.—‘‘A man is 
never older than he feels,’’ 
declared the ancient beau 
bravely. ‘‘Now I feel as a 
two-year-old.” 

‘Horse or egg?’’ asked the 
sweet young thing brightly — 
Tit-Bits (London). 


Putting in the Class.—“ Wait- 
er, what is this on the bill?” 

“Bungalow fluff, sir, at forty 
cents a portion.” 

“But what is it?” 

“Formerly cottage pudding, 
fifteen.’ —Judge. 
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Everybody Happy.—FirstSport—“ Hey, 
lend me ten dollars, will you, old man? 
I’m hard prest.”’ 

Seconp Sport—“No, but I can tell you 
how we can both make five dollars.” 

Firsr §8.—‘‘Let's have it.’’ 

Srconp 8.—“T'll give you five dollars.” 
—Punch Bowl. 


Plant One.—Before the dawn of the 
motor-car age, a passing motorist picked 
up a farmer who had never before seen 
an automobile. The farmer was duly 
imprest and delighted. To impress him 
still more, the motorist put his foot on the 
accelerator and for six or seven miles they 
tore along like the wind. Then something 
went wrong with the steering-gear and 
they ran into a tree. The farmer and 
motorist alighted unhurt on a bank of 
moss. The car was not damaged. 

“That was fine,” said the farmer, as he 
got up. “We sartinly went the pace. 
Tell me this, tho—how do you stop her 
when there ain’t no trees?”—The Baptist. 


